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Volume X 
Economies t is not always true that 
Wise and §=increased expenditures 
Foolish. 


mean extravagance, while 
small expense accounts indicate a 
wise economy. The head surgeon 
of an orthopedic hospital told us 
not long ago that the $40,000 or 
$50,000 annually spent in the main- 
tenance of his hospital was to a 
large extent an unwise investment. 
He went on to say that the large 
percentage of cases treated in the 
hospital, when relieved of the acute 
symptoms or deformity, must be 
turned out to make room for other 
and more urgent cases, —aside from 
the fact that it would be unwise to 
confine them in the hospital atmos- 
phere for long periods. The re- 
sult was that the children, sent 
back to homes where directions for 
curative treatment would be care- 
lessly carried out, or where food or 
sanitary conditions were unfavorable 
to convalescence, quickly lost what- 
ever gain they might have received 
while at the hospital. An additional 
expenditure of $10,000 or $15,000 a 
year for the maintenance of a conva- 
lescent home in the country, where 
these children might be under the 
watchful care of trained attendants, 
and where they might at the same 
time be educated, would make the 
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work of the hospital fruitful and 
enduring. Here, clearly, it is false 
economy to spend $50,000 and then 
fail to spend the necessary additional 
amount to secure permanent results. 

But this is an exceptional case, 
and it is fairly safe to say that where, 
with conditions approximately fixed, 
the expenditures for a given institu- 
tion or public department gradually 
lessen, we may attribute the result 
to careful economy of management 
or to pressure of educated public 
The latter has been seen 
in the steady 


opinion. 
lessening of the 
amount expended for public out- 
door relief in Buffalo. Both have 
shared in the notable drop in Hart- 
ford’s expenditures for this purpose. 


Hartford’s 19 June of 1891, a special 


Outdoor 
» Relief. 


committee, of which Prof. 
John J. McCook was chair- 
man, was appointed by the annual 
town meeting to examine the sub- 
ject of outdoor alms. The general 
situation, as described in the ex- 
haustive report of this committee, 
was that in lavishness of outdoor 
relief, Connecticut was leading the 
United States, and Hartford leading 
Connecticut. As compared with 
foreign cities, Hartford made a simi- 
larly unsatisfactory showing. The 
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deductions of the committee were 
that the local system of administra- 
tion of public relief was inferior to 
that of adjoining states, and that the 
system, such as it was, had not been 
worked with sufficient care and 
energy. Specific recommendations 
were made as to payment of rents, 
the use of the almshouse and hos- 
pital, investigation of applications 
and record of results, substitution of 
storeroom for grocery orders, dura- 
tion of temporary aid, and discon- 
tinuance of contributions for burial 
expenses, except where selectmen 
take entire charge of the interment 
and other necessary details. This 
report is recalled to students of 
pauper administration by the in- 
structive contrast between the dis- 
bursements by the charity depart- 
ment of Hartford in the period 
covered by the report and the dis- 
bursements for the present year, as 
given by the Hartford Post of March 
6. The total disbursement for 1887, 
for example, was $51,682.70. For 
the present year the amount will be 
less than $8,000, notwithstanding 
the increased population of the city. 
In 1887, 779 tons of coal were dis- 
tributed. This year about thirty 
tons will be distributed. The select- 
men, who formerly had charge of 
the poor relief, were displaced in 
1896 by commissioners, who in the 
first year of their administration re- 
duced the coal output about ninety- 
five tons, in the second year fifty 
tons, and in the third year forty 
tons. The amount expended for 
provisions and medicines in 1887 
was $20,518.20. Last year the 


amount was $1,031.11, and it will 
be less for the present year. The 
storeroom is responsible for this re- 
duction. In 1887 the amount of 
rent paid was $12,124. The figures 
of last year show a reduction of 
seventy-five per cent in this amount. 
Mr. Stillman, the superintendent of 
the department, accounts for this re- 
duction by the fact that the depart- 
ment has been taken out of politics, 
and that the investigations are more 


thorough. 

We have at hand a simi- 
Richmond’s F , tol thes le 
Experience. ‘4% report oO le superin- 


tendent of public charities 
Virginia. In _ tnis 
report the amounts expended for 


of Richmond, 
the public relief of the poor 
tabulated, beginning 
For the first 
four years the amounts expended 


have been 
with the year 1875. 


for outdoor relief were an even 
$10,000, while almshouse expenses 
varied from $28,000 at the outset 
to $22,500 at the close of the period 
of five years. These figures are all 
given in round numbers, and cause 
one to wonder how the expenses of 
the department managed to come 
Doubtless there 


was some wondering done by the 


out so evenly. 


community at large to the same 
effect, for the next year the amount 
of outdoor reliei suddenly dropped 
to $8,500, and almshouse expenses 
to $17,050. 
time on vary, apparently with no 


The figures from this 


regard to conditions outside of the 
management of the system, except 
that in 1893 and 1894 the amount 
of outdoor relief increased several 
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thousand dollars over the expendi- 
tures of other years. The present 
year, however, shows an expendi- 
ture of $14,400 for almshouse ex- 
penses, and $7,785 for outdoor relief. 
The statement for outdoor relief 
includes the expenses of an ambu- 
lance department, four dispensaries, 
and one or two assistants of the 
department, making a balance of 
$4,879.80 
relief. 


actually expended in 
Doubtless the superintendent 
in charge would have no difficulty 
in bringing the amount of relief 
given back to the old figures of 
$10,000. It is noticeable that the 
report shows that the department 
co-operates with several private 
societies, and also that it employs 
an investigator. 


A little hard 


among some .of our priv- 


thinking 
New York 
Bread Doles. ae ; 
ate charities might result 

in changes quite as wholesome for 
the beneficiaries concerned as have 
reforms 


followed the municipal 


noted above. For instance, in 1792 
John Leake, who, with John Watts, 
Watts 


bequeathed to 


founded the Leake and 


orphan asylum, 
Trinity parish of New York city 
£1,000, the interest from which was 
to be expended in loaves of bread 
to be distributed to the poor of the 
parish. This distribution is still in 
operation, and the parish year-book 
says of it: “It would be exceed- 
ingly difficult to compute the amount 
of good it has done, and the number 
W hat- 


ever may be the truth of this state- 


of hungry persons it has fed.” 


ment, it is not at all difficult to see 
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that this bread dole is doing a very 
material amount of harm to those 
The bread 
is given out on Saturday morning. 


families which receive it. 


Each recipient takes a number of 
loaves, supposed to be apportioned 
to the relative need of the families. 
Each family aided is supposed to 
have some member who is a regular 
attendant on the services of the 
church mission, or some child who 
attends Sunday school regularly. A 
representative of the REVIEW called 
upon some eight or ten of the fam- 
ilies aided, and found them in no 
respect different from their neigh- 
bors. Those who had regular em- 
ployment had no need of the bread, 
or else counted on it, as a part of 
their regular income, and thus were 
able to work cheaper than their 
neighbors. Those who were in need 
at all were in such need that the 
dole of bread simply made their 
poverty all the worse. It is hardly 
supposable that this bread, distrib- 
uted once a week, would last the en- 
tire week, so that those families who 
really need it have a plenty of bread 
for a few days, and then none for 
the balance of the week. It was 
said by some of the families that 
they did not care much for the 
bread, and often, especiaily in the 
summer, did not take the trouble to 
It has 
plainly never occurred to those in 


send the children after it. 


charge of the distribution to make 
any serious study of the recipients of 
the bread, or of the effect of this 
dole upon their economic condition. 
This is one more of those unfortu- 
nate bequests which have under the 
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changed conditions of other days 
entirely reversed the beneficent pur- 
pose of the donor, and are now only 
a source of evil. Such old bequests 
are numerous in England, where ear- 
nest effort is being made to lessen 
the evil which they bring with them, 
or by legislative enactment to en- 
tirely change the purpose of the 
bequest. It seems unfortunate that 
Trinity parish, representing some of 
the best philanthropic work in the 
metropolis, should permit a dole of 
this sort to continue, since its effect 
is so clearly the opposite of that in- 
tended by the donor. 


A charity almost as old as 


Philadelphia this distribution of bread 
Free Soup. 

are the soup houses of 
Philadelphia. For nearly a century 


philanthropic men and women have 
given of their time and money to 
support these institutions, which 


now number eleven, and spend 
$25,000 annually in feeding some 
eighty thousand persons. Each 
winter we have scanned the appeals 
which are sent out in behalf of 
these soup houses, calls for contri- 
butions of meat, vegetables, money, 
old clothing,—everything in fact ex- 
cept the one gift that can help, per- 
sonal service,—and wondered how 
much longer Philadelphia would 
persist in a method of charity which 
years ago had been discarded by 
nearly every other city where it was 
ever employed. At last, however, 
the reform seems to have come, and, 
best of all, from within. 


bers of the women’s auxiliary board 


The mem- 


of managers of one of the soup 





houses, in the course of a crusad¢ 
against the present manner of ad- 
ministering the soup houses, made 
a thorough investigation of the con- 
ditions under which this charity is 
carried on, and, as a result, has de- 
nounced the entire system. The 
conclusion is reached that by a sys- 
tem of long continued free support 
of many families and irresponsible 
social parasites, generation after 
generation of paupers have been 
bred and fostered by the soup 
houses; that not only pauperism, 
but many of the distressing evils 
which follow in its train are indi- 
rectly due to the soup houses; that 
mendicancy is bred; that self-respect 
is destroyed; that vagrancy is en- 
couraged ; that entire neighborhoods 
are degraded and pauperized. These 
conclusions have been reached after 
a house to house canvass of the en- 
tire district to which the “ western 
soup society’’ extends its charity. 
Of the 248 families assisted by this 
society, only eleven were found who, 
by the most liberal construction of 
the conditions, could be considered 
in any sense wanting of aid. 

Many of those who refuse a meal 
at their kitchen door to a tramp, do 
not hesitate to subscribe large sums 
of money to support the soup houses, 
where men and women and children 
are herded like animals at a set time 
to be fed. Innocent children are 
crowded in between drunken men 
and women, policy players, keepers 
of speak-easies and other dens of 
iniquity, misers who are hoarding 
their self-respect with their useless 
currency, the criminal who has not 
yet been brought to justice, and 
perhaps a few of the honestly poor, 
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all being made a public spectacle of 
in their sad condition, and robbed 
of their self-respect, if they happen 
to have any. 

School duties are interfered with. 
Many children are forced to go to 
the soup houses for the family por- 
tion by drunken, worthless parents, 
who instruct them to tell a given 
tale of woe, and to bring home some- 
thing beside the soup,—money if 
possible, old shoes, clothing, any- 
thing,—or take the alternative of a 
thrashing. 

Had the generous gentlemen of 
the early days of the past century 
restricted their efforts to the privacy 
of the homes of the needy, given 
there in a quiet way the fuel and 
food necessary to life, and required 
some effort in return from the able- 
bodied,—even if only sweeping the 
streets, chopping wood, breaking 
stones, housework and _ cleaning, 
sewing, or anything,—some of the 
greatest evils of our day might have 
been avoided. ; 

The writer of the above, one of 
the members of the board which has 
conducted the investigation, suggests 
that these soup houses, located as 
they are in many sections of the 
city, could be made the channel 
of a deep and far-reaching reform: 

Workrooms for unskilled women, 
work bureaus, laundries, woodsheds, 
broom-making, and other branches 
of industry could be established. 
Sewing and cooking classes, reading- 
rooms for the boys and_ girls, 
day nurseries with kinder- 
gartens, and shelters for the 
neglected and abused children 
could be developed. Already in 
two of the soup houses baths have 
been established for the use of the 
poor, and a sewing class is thriving 
in another. But the fact that the 


latter is still a soup house is plainly 
shown in the conversation of two 
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little women as they stitched away 
side by side: 

‘““Your mother carries soup; mine 
don’t, she works,” said one. 

“That’s nothing, you're in the 
soup house now,” retorted the other. 

“No, I’m not; it’s the sewing 
school.” 

‘It’s the soup house all the same.” 

An official well acquainted with 
the district investigated, and asked 
to co-operate in the investigation, 
made the following statement about 


the persons receiving assistance : 


Some of them, to my own knowl- 
edge, are property holders. Others 
have husbands who have been work- 
ing steadily for the last five or six 
years, earning from $10 to $12 a 
week. But the most striking thing 
to me is the wholesale manner in 
which the soup and other articles 
are given to those who are drunken, 
and gamblers, and_ policy-players, 
who do not and would not work 
if they had the opportunity, as 
long as they have associations of 
this kind on which to depend for a 
living. 

A family will get soup for three 
adults and five children when, in 
reality, there are only three persons in 
the family. Some take their kettles 
direct from the soup house to the 
saloon, and exchange it for beer or 
rum, and the saloon keeper puts the 
soup over his bar for lunch for his 
customers. In the meantime the 
beneficiaries of the soup house go 
home to drink the beer or rum 
received in exchange for the soup, 
while their children go without food. 

It would be difficult to devise any 
way in which $25,000 could be in- 
vested so as to cause greater de- 
moralization among the poor than 
is created by the free soup system of 
Philadeiphia. 





54 THE 
Pome At our request Mr. Arthur 
Fire T. Hopkins, the superin- 
Protection. tendent of the Boston 
almshouse and hospital, has fur- 
nished us with the following ac- 


count of the system of fire protec- 
tion in use at that institution. 

The Boston almshouse and hospi- 
tal is located on an island in Boston 
harbor, and obtains its water from 
the metropolitan water system by 
a six-inch pipe, across a_ channel 
half a mile wide. This pipe leads 
to a reservoir holding 1,000,000 gal- 
lons, which is kept always filled and 
ready for an emergency. The main 
goes through the power house,where 
the pressure is increased to about 
forty pounds. From here it runs 
through mains to each of the large 
buildings, tapped by hydrants at 
convenient points in the grounds. 
We have 2,000 feet of two and one- 
half inch outside hose, enabling us 
to give four lines of hose toany part 
of any building. In addition, each 
large building has fifty feet of two- 
inch inside hose attached to the sev- 
eral mains on each floor, and so loca- 
ted that twoinside lines of hose may 
be carried to any point. The inside 
hose is always connected. In addi- 
tion, Babcock extinguishers are loca- 
ted at convenient points on each 
floor. This gives ample facilities for 
fighting fire, provided proper notice 
is given and men are sufficiently 
drilled. 

We have an electric fire-alarm 
system, having boxes within one 
hundred feet of every point; the 
alarm when given is repeated in 
the engine room by the steam 
whistle, the boxes being indicated 
by the number of blasts. The offi- 
cers are well drilled, the inside hose 
being in charge of the engineers, the 
outside in charge of the farmers. 
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The assistant engineer is in charge 
of the pumps. A sufficient number 
of officers, under charge of the dep- 
uty superintendent, fight the fire, 
while the balance of the officers, 
with the nurses and doctors, attend 
to the prompt removal of inmates 
and patients. In addition to this, a 
steam tug attached to the institu- 
tion is furnished with pumps, and 
can quickly send a stream of salt 
water to assist. 

In addition to the above precau- 
tions, a new main line has been ex- 
tended, parallel to the present fresh- 
water system, and we shall shortly 
be able to give as many outside 
streams of salt water as we now 
have of fresh. The efficiency of 
our force was shown recently in the 
fire at Rainsford island, when the 
steam tug with some fifteen of our 
officers attended that fire, and by 
salt-water stream had the 
fire well under control on the arrival 
of the fireboat.1. Except for some 
extraordinary accident, the institu- 
tion is well provided against fire in 
the daytime. At night there would, 
of course, be more difficulty, owing 
to the necessary time needed in 
reaching the fire. 

In seasonable weather, a drill is 
held each Saturday afternoon. On 
a recent occasion the alarm was 
sounded for the barn, which is at a 
distance of 700 feet from the near- 
est building. In thirty seconds an 
officer had reached the barn, run out 
the inside hose, and: had a stream of 
water playing on the roof; in three 
minutes the outside hose had been 
taken from its shelter, connected 
with hydrant, run into position, up 
the extension ladder, and the water 
was streaming on to the roof of the 
barn. A second alarm was sounded, 
and in six minutes from the first 
signal the whistle sounded “All out.” 


use of a 


1 The statement refers to a previous fire, but would apply equally well to the one noted 


in our columns this month.—THE Epirors, 
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The old city hospital of 

A Minneapolis Minneapolis, which is still 
Fire Trap. ; 

occupied because of lack 
of sufficient money to complete the 
new building now partly constructed, 
would seem to be about as bad as 
possible. It is made up of several 
buildings, formerly residences. There 
are no provisions whatever for venti- 
lation. The buildings are packed to 
the roof with patients, one ward, 
eighteen by thirty feet, and accom- 
fifteen 
typical of the overcrowded condition 


modating patients, being 


of the whole institution. Accident 
cases are stowed away in an_ attic, 
which is connected with the other 
“ Dry 
as tinder boxes, and all of them over- 


floors by a narrow staircase. 


crowded, the buildings will go up 
like a flash if a fire ever gets a start, 
and when this fire comes, the help- 
less infirm quartered there will be 
burned like rats in atrap.” Only a 
few weeks ago one of the buildings, 
occupied as a storeroom and sleep- 


ing room for attendants, was burned 


down. 
Another 2" the evening of March 
Rainsford 20 the buildings of the 


Island Fire. - , 
Boston house of reforma- 


tion were set on fire in two places, 
presumably by boy inmates who 
hoped to escape in the confusion. 
Before the fire was under control 
about $14,000 worth of 
had been done. It is almost un- 


damage 


fortunate that the institution was 
not entirely destroyed, as it is 
in a bad location, and in build- 
ings old and ill adapted to the 
work of reformation. 


regular occurrence, and probably will 


Fires are a 


INSTITUTION FIRES. 


continue indefinitely, the present 
buildings being easily inflammable 
and the facilities for fighting fire in- 
adequate. No amount of discipline 
will stop the incendiarism now estab- 
lished by tradition at this institu- 
tion,—nothing but walls that will 
not burn. But doubtless the munici- 
pal authorities wili postpone action, 
until the tinder dormitories get on fire 
some night, and a few sleeping boys 


are caught before they can get out. 


CHILDREN. 
At the request of the 


judge of the 


Boarding Out 
Juvenile 
Offenders. 


juvenile 
court of Chicago, the 


Illinois children’s home and _ aid 


society has undertaken to board 
in private families a few children 
who, although convicted of petty 
offences, are not considered by the 
court as needing discipline or re- 
formatory treatment, other than can 
If the chil- 
dren had good homes they would 


be secured in a family. 


probably be discharged to their par- 
ents. That there is a class of juve- 
nile offenders who can wisely be 
boarded in families rather than com- 
mitted to reformatory institutions, 
can not be doubted in view of the 
extended experience of Massachus- 
etts and Pennsylvania. The recog- 
nition of this fact is not a criticism 
of reformatory institutions, but is 
simply an effort to restrict the com- 
mitments to such institutions to 
those who need their care. It has 
sometimes been the case in the past 
that children who were simply desti- 
tute or homeless were sent to juve- 
nile reformatories, apparently upon 





the theory that these institutions 
were so well conducted that they 
could do the boys no harm, and 
might do them a great deal of good ; 
no greater injustice has been done in 
the name of charity. 
_ The seventh report of the 
Ontario. 
department of neglected 
and dependent children of Ontario 
is an especially interesting and valu- 
able document, reviewing the oper- 
ation of the children’s protection 
act of Ontario, passed in 1893. 
This act provides for the rescue of 
neglected and_ ill-treated children, 
and for the care of such children, as 
well as of those who are simply des- 
titute and homeless. The placing 
of children in families is favored by 
the law. Three small industrial 
schools, with a total population of 
215, are carried on for the care of 
Children’s aid 


societies have been organized in 


juvenile delinquents. 


thirty different localities to aid in 
the enforcement of the provisions 
of the act. 


the work carried on in the United 


These societies combine 


States by the societies for the pre- 
vention of cruelty to children with 
that of the usual children’s aid soci- 
eties. The superintendent of neg- 
lected and dependent children has 
a general oversight over the oper- 
ations of the entire system. The 
plan also includes oversight of chil- 
dren brought from England and 
placed in families, numbering 830 
during the year; 463 of these came 
from Dr. Barnardo’s homes. The 
children are examined in the Lon- 
don institutions by a representative 


of the Ontario officials. 
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A particularly valuable report on 
the visitation of children who have 
been placed out in families is 
made by the children’s visitor, Mrs. 
L. J. Harvie. The number of chil- 
dren provided with homes during 
1899 was 243; the total number 
placed out since the act of 1893 was 
1,071. The report notes the fact that 
among 567 girls, nearly half of whom 
were over fourteen years of age, 
there have been only three maternity 
cases during the five years. 
ita The boys and girls’ aid 

society of Portland, Ore., 
is one of an increasing number 
of societies combining the function 
of a society for the prevention of 
cruelty to children with those of a 
children’s aid society. The institu- 
tion maintains a temporary shelter 
to which 351 children were admitted 
during 1899, and from which 350 
were placed in families, the average 
population of the home being only 
thirty-five. The society receives a 
small appropriation from the state; 
the large portion of its income is de- 
rived from private contributions. 


Keeping the “St the annual meeting of 

Family the society of St. Vincent 
Together. de Paul held in New York 
city recently, the archbishop of New 
York emphasized the importance of 
not separating children from the par- 
ents too readily, in the following 
words: 

Another point to which I wish to 
call your attention, is the necessity of 
keeping the family together ; of keep- 
ing up the home life. In your visits 
to the poor try to preserve that 
spirit. In previous years people did 
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not so readily sever the ties that 
bound the family together. When 
the family was deprived by death of 
the breadwinner, relatives or others 
stepped in and cared for the im- 
mediate wants of the children, and 
thus the family home was kept in- 
tact. All this has changed. Now 
we have the institutions, and people 
too readily seek to dispose of their 
children. 

We all recognize the value of the 
institutions and of the placing-out 
system. We fully realize the good 
that the institutions accomplish, the 
misery they relieve, and no one will 
say a word against their efficiency; 
but, at the same time, we must ad- 
mit that the family life is the one 
intended by our Lord himself. He 
has instituted a special sacrament 
for the preservation of this life. He 
imparts, through this sacrament, the 
grace to bear with all the ills and 
hardships of life, and it is your duty 
to endeavor to keep the members of 
the family together as much as 
possible. 


The thirty-seventh report 
of the New York catholic 
illus- 


New York 
Catholic 
on protectory is well 
trated, and enables the reader to 
form a very good idea of the work- 
ings of this, the largest institution 
for children in the United States, if 
not in the world. The number of 
children admitted during the year 
ending September 7, 1899, was 1,457, 
of whom 1,135 were committed by 
magistrates, (1,034 for delinquency, 
and 1o1 for destitution); 143 were 
received from superintendents and 
overseers of the poor and commis- 
sioners of charities; nineteen from 
parents and guardians; and _ 160 
Of the 1,422 
children discharged during the year, 


from other sources. 


PRESERVING 








THE HOME. 


1,134 were returned to parents and 
guardians; I91 were indentured; 
twenty were transferred to other in- 
stitutions; eighteen died; and fifty-. 
nine were otherwise discharged. The 
October 1, 
1899, was 2,664, an increase of thirty- 


number remaining on 


five. During the year a new build- 
ing forthe younger boys has been 
erected on the grounds of the girls’ 
department, at a cost of $53,000. 
Attention is called to the fact that 
ophthalmia has been almost eradi- 
cated from the institution, excepting 
among the recently admitted chil- 
dren. Twenty-four years ago there 
were at one time 760 cases of this 
disease in the institution. The 
managers believe that the attention 
given to this disease in institutions 
has greatly lessened its prevalence 
among poor children generally. 

[he managers regard it as very 
desirable that the institution should 
acquire a farm a few miles from the 
city, especially adapted for instruc- 
tion in agriculture. This recom- 
mendation is one which will be 


heartily seconded by every one. 
Another need to which attention 
is called is that of a home in the 
city for boys who have left the 
institution and have employment, 
but who are without friends or pro- 
tectors. During the past year the 
hospitality of the institution was 
extended to the male inmates of 
two institutions whose buildings 
were destroyed or damaged by fire, 

the convent at Sparkill, N. Y., 
and the Brooklyn disciplinary train- 
ing school. The industries carried 


on are varied and extensive; many 
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of them contribute to the reduction 
of the running expenses of the in- 
stitution, the per capita expenditure 
being about $104 per year. 


The legislative committee 
New Jersey 
Industrial 
School. 


which is investigating the 
management of the New 
Jersey girls’ industrial school has 
submitted a preliminary report, in 
which it is stated that the commit- 
tee has heard much conflicting testi- 
mony, and will therefore be unable 
to complete its work before the 
adjournment of the legislature. Per- 


mission has been anted it to sit 


gr 
after the adjournment and to make 
its report to the governor. The 
committee has submitted a bill em- 
bodying conclusions so far reached. 
The name of the school is to be 
changed to the state home for girls, 
and the terms of all trustees and em- 
ployés are to terminate thirty days 
after its passage. The bill provides 
for a new board of five men and 
four women, who shall have power 
to select a superintendent, and other 
officers and teachers, and to make 
rules for the government of the in- 
stitution. The board is given power 
to discharge or parole any inmates 
whose deportment may warrant. 


The new truancy law in 
Colorado. ; 7 
Colorado has been applied 
recently in a number of cases arising 
in several towns, and the county 
courts have committed boys to the 
state industrial school upon a proof 


of truancy. In Denver, a truant 


officer employed by the school board 


has investigated many cases, and in 


most instances he secures the sup- 
port of parents in his efforts to ob- 
tain better school attendance. When- 
ever he has preferred charges before 
the county court, the board of county 
visitors has assisted in advising with 
the presiding judge, the result being 
that great care has been exercised in 
applying the law. One result of this 
effort in Denver has been to break 
up four hoodlum gangs. 


The annual report of, the 
Defective 
Children. 


“childhood society,” an 
English organization es- 
tablished to promote the scientific 
study of the mental and physical 
condition of children, takes up a 
consideration of such defects in 
school children as prevent them 
from keeping up with their classes. 
In an examination of 100,000 school 
children, taken from all classes of 
the community, about 1.6 per cent 
were observed to be either physically 
or mentally deficient to a marked 
extent, so as to profit little by ordi- 
nary education, and to require special 
separate classes, in order to give 
them a reasonable chance of be- 
coming intelligent citizens, and in 
order also to remove them from the 
regular schools, in which their 
presence is a hindrance to the other 
pupils. The society favors a system 
of small classes for the instruction 
of these defective children, limited 
to not more than twenty members, 
and preferably to twelve. The 
society considers it desirable to con- 
duct such classes in establishments 
which should at the same time be 
temporary homes for the pupils, 
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though large institutions are not 
chairman of the 
society's council states that the ex- 


periments hitherto made in this di- 


favored. The 


rection in England have been exceed- 
ingly satisfactory in their results, 
and that large numbers of children, 
who, if left to ordinary schools and 
ordinary methods, would never have 
been able to become useful members 
of society, had, after a period of 
special instruction, so far improved 
as to be able to take their places in 
a class with others, and had ulti- 
mately been able to learn some trade 
or occupation by which they could 
become either self-supporting or, at 
least, less completely a burden upon 
their relatives or upon charity. 

We are reminded by the sugges- 
tion that schools should become the 
temporary homes of the children, of 
a warning contained in the state- 
ment recently made by an official 
connected with the department of 
education of the city of New York, 
that some parents show themselves 
only too glad to have their children 
placed in the truant school of the 
city, because it boards and lodges 
its pupils at public expense. 
Anything which removes from the 
parents of a child which is in some 
respect an unusual burden, i. e., 
which is defective, or idiotic, or 
crippled, the responsibility of caring 
for that child, even if only for ashort 
period, brings a strong temptation 
child 


upon them to desert the 


altogether. Whatever the argu- 
ments for establishing special homes 
for semi-defective classes of chil- 


dren, we must not forget to weigh 
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also the possibility of making them 
a permanent burden on the com- 
munity by allowing parents to think 
that they may 
toward them. 


shirk their duty 


dutage he school savings bank 


of American system, which was intro- 
Children, duced in one school of 
Long Island City, N. Y., in 1885, is 
now found, January 1, 1900, in 
ninety-seven cities of fifteen states. 
Out of a register of 179,630 pupils in 
attendance in these schools, 52,694 
have saved the sum of $806,015.97, 
of which $525,209.27 has been with- 
drawn, leaving a balance of $280,- 
806.20 due depositors. The penny 
provident fund of New York and 
other juvenile savings institutions 
of the same nature in the United 
States to January 1, 1899, show that 
seventy-five cities in twenty states 
have adopted the savings stamp 
system in boys’ clubs, church socie- 
ties, industrial schools, boys’ homes, 
etc. In these institutions 58,416 
children $480,272.61, 
of which $38,399.88 were due de- 


have saved 
positors at the end of January, 1899. 
It thus appears that through these 
two systems the combined sum of 
$1,286,288.58 has collected, 
$967,082.50 withdrawn, and _ that 
$319,206.08 remain due depositors. 
Prof. J. H. Thiry, the originator of 


been 


the school savings system, who has 
brought these figures to our atten- 
tion, justly points out the signifi- 
cance of a million dollars saved by 
children, often in cramped circum- 
stances, to be withdrawn later as 


needed for one expenditure or 
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another which could not have been 
made without these savings. “ The 
history of the $967,082.50 with- 
drawn, and of the good it has accom- 
plished beside the. moral influence 
of the system, would astonish a 


great many reformers.” 


CHARITY ORGANIZATION. 


‘incinnati newspaper 
Fraudulent “+ Cincinnati pay 


Financial 


publishes an account of 
Methods. 


a form of solicitation which 
is too widely tolerated in all of the 
large cities. It appears that the city 
has been systematically canvassed 
by a band of women in the employ 
of the “Staunton bureau,” of Chi- 
cago, under a contract between the 
bureau and certain local charitable 
institutions, by which the bureau 
gets the very handsome share of 
two-thirds, and the institution the 
Although the 
solicitors do not say so in so many 


remaining one-third. 


words, they give the impression 
that they are prominent Cincinnati 
women, contributing their services 
for the love of charity. They drive 
up to a factory in a well-appointed 
carriage, and, on entering the office, 
one of them sends to the proprietor 
a neatly engraved card, and intro- 
duces her companion. The speaker 
then explains that they are soliciting 
for a working-boys’ home, or some 
other charitable institution, showing 
proper credentials from the managers. 
An investigation made by a manu- 
facturer, who, under considerable 
pressure, contributed $5 in response 
to one of these appeals, disclosed 
the character of the business ar- 


rangement, very much to the indigna- 


tion of the donor and of his fellow 
citizens who had been similarly de- 
ceived. 

Even more common than this 
arrangement is the plan of a benefit 
worked by professionals, who pay to 
the charitable agency a given sum 
of money, frequently $200, for the 
use of the name of the institution, 
the understanding being that those 
in charge of the entertainment 
may make whatever they can 
Under the 
this arrangement contributions are 


from it. cover of 


solicited, advertisements for the 
official program and tickets sold. 
Some managers are still to be found 
who defend such arrangements as 
these, asking what harm there is in 
receiving the $200, or, as in the Cin- 
cinnati case, the one-third share, 
without any labor or responsibility 
on the part of the institution. Al- 
though it taxes one’s patience to be 
obliged to discuss such elementary 
questions of ethics, some of the ob- 
jections will again be enumerated: 

’ First. It is an absolute fraud 
upon the donor, who supposes that 
the money paid for tickets, or con- 
tributed in response to an appeal, 
will go into the treasury of the 
institution. 

Second. The managers of the 
charitable institution have no effi- 
cient check upon the amounts paid 
or contributed. 

Third. 


no way directly responsible to the 


Since the solicitor is in 


charitable institution, she is placed 
under the temptation of misrepre- 
senting its work. Her policy is, of 


course, to make statements that will 
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bring contributions at the moment, 
however inaccurate they may be. 

Fourth. Even if not intentionally 
dishonest in presenting the claims of 
the institution, the solicitor is neces- 
sarily incompetent to speak authori- 
tatively or intelligently in regard to 
its work. 

Fifth. All schemes of 
balls, and other indirect means of 


benefits, 


raising funds are open to the objec- 
tion. that 
by obscuring the real 
ot the 
If a community will support such 


they demoralize donors 
purpose 
charitable undertaking. 
an undertaking upon a clear and 
direct presentation of its aims and 
methods, this is infinitely to be pre- 
If it will not, the charitable 


enterprise should begin its educa- 


ferred, 


tional work immediately, and the 
managers or officers who are re- 
sponsible for the financial support 
have the principal part of this task 
to perform. If they shirk this duty 
and employ a professional collector, 
paying to him two-thirds of the 
amount that he raises, or accept a 
benefit on payment of a stipulated 
sum, they throw away their greatest 
opportunity, besides contributing 
directly to the indifference and mis 
information of the public. 
~ P . 
It is encouraging in this 
Chicago. : : 
connection to notice that 
the young men’s Hebrew charities 
of Chicago, at its annual meeting, 
March 5, decided to substitute an 
annual subscription of $200,000 for 
Half of this 


amount has already been subscribed 


the usual charity ball. 


by 450 members of the association. 
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If the plans of the association do 
not miscarry, no ball will be held 
this year. 

Miss Mary E. Richmond, 
Philadelphia. : 
who has been general sec- 
retary of the Baltimore charity 
organization society for nine years, 
will become general secretary of the 
Philadelphia society for organizing 
charity in September. The appoint- 
ment is in every way an excellent 
one, and the opportunity for useful 
service is undoubtedly greater in the 
new position. There have been dif- 
ferences of opinion in Philadelphia, 
as in other cities, upon many impor- 
tant questions of policy, as, for ex- 
ample, the distribution of relief by 
the charity organization society, the 
prominent place given to wood- 
yards, and the amount of positive 
work undertaken by the central 
council and its representatives, as 
compared with the investigations 
and relief work of the district asso- 
ciations. While Miss Richmond will 
have clear convictions upon these 
and other questions of policy, we 
anticipate that she will have suffi- 
cient tact and sufficient appreciation 
of the influences which lead equally 
zealous and interested persons to 
opposite conclusions to receive the 
united efforts and the hearty co- 
operation, not only of the workers of 
the charity organization society, but 
of those who are active in every 
We predict 
increasing success for the Philadel- 


kind of social effort. 


phia society in its home field, and 
an increasing success in that part of 
the task of raising the general stand- 
ard of charitable work throughout 
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the country which falls to that 
society. 
Governor-general Leonard 
W ood of Cuba has invited 


Mr. Homer Folks, secretary of the 


Cuba. 


state charities aid association of New 
York, to spend a few weeks in Cuba 
to assist in the organization of the 
public charities of the island. Mr. 
Folks will probably accept, and if so 
will leave for Cuba about April to. 


sili The Buffalo charity organ- 

ization society has several 
committees at work at present. The 
most important is that on reorgan- 
izing the city and county charities, 
Dr. John H. Pryor, chairman, which 
has just introduced a bill at Albany 
providing for an unsalaried board of 
seven commissioners of charities, of 
which at least two shall be women, 
all to be appointed by the county 
judge. The bill provides that this 
board shall have charge of all county 
charities, shall make all contracts for 
supplies, etc., for these charities, and 
shall appoint the county superin- 
tendent of poor, the keeper of the 
almshouse and county hospital, and 
the county agents for placit 


1g out 
orphan children. At present these 


county agents are appointed by the 


board of supervisors, and all the other 


officers named are elected by the 
people. The committee considered 
favorably the plan of a single, salaried 
commissioner of charities, but pre- 
ferred the unsalaried board. It was 
decided that it was not feasible to 
include the city overseer of the poor 
in the bill as presented. There is 
no expectation that the bill will pass 


at this session, but it will arouse 


discussion which will perhaps lead to 
its passage next year. A second 
committee, Mr. Adelbert Moot, chair- 
man, is endeavoring to procure for 
Buffalo such a system of probation 
officers for juvenile delinquents as 
is now in force in Boston and else- 
where. A third committee is en- 
deavoring to secure a municipal 
gymnasium and playground. Mayor 
Quincy, of Boston, and Mayor Jones, 
Buffalo in 
February at a dinner held in behalf 


of Toledo, spoke in 


of this plan, at which the mayor of 
Buffalo expressed himself as cordi- 
ally in favor of it. The committee 
will soon be able to report. 
nisin A committee of the asso- 

ciated charities has been 
appointed to co-operate with other 
societies in securing an experi- 
mental free bath in one of the 
public schools. 

The organization of chari- 

Columbus. ° . 

table work in Columbus 
is making satisfactory progress. The 
newly formed associated charities is 
taking a position of helpful co- 
operation to the charitable organi- 
zations and churches of the city, 
laying down for itself the work 
of investigation, registration, and 
friendly visiting. The municipal 
potato-patch committee is about to 
begin its work for the present year, 
and will have desk room in the head- 
quarters of the associated charities. 
The distribution of free coal by the 
city is justly criticised, the objec- 
tions made by those who have to do 
with the poor in different capacities 
being founded upon their personal 
experience. 
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OLD-AGE PENSIONS. 


_ The associated charities 
NET ot Raneas City, recently 
organized, appears to be taking the 
initiative in a movement for social 
settlements. The assertion that the 
work will be purely charitable is 
something of a departure from the 
description usually given by settle- 
ment workers. But the social settle- 
ment association which is to be 
organized will doubtless speedily 
learn the conventional vocabulary. 
Whatever the form of organization 
adopted, we trust that thé present 
discussion indicates that there is an 
aggressive and effective interest in 
social questions among the people 
of Kansas City. 

The bureau of associated 


Saratoga. ee : : 
charities of Saratoga 
Springs has filed articles of incor- 


poration, and its active work was 


inaugurated by a meeting on March 


22, at which addresses were made by 
Edward T. Devine and Homer 
Folks, of New York, and Robert W. 
Hebberd, of Albany. 
lack of important work awaiting the 


There is no 
new society. The amount of public 
outdoor relief. distributed is between 
$15,000 and $20,000, which, consider- 
ing that the winter population of 
the village is only about 12,000, is 
so extravagant as to demand heroic 
measures. The great increase of 
population during the summer sea- 
son creates a problem like that of 
At the 
height of the season the population 


Newport and other resorts. 


is not less than 50,000, and a part of 
the great army of hack drivers, 
waiters, and others whoare then given 
ifregular employment remain in idle- 


ness during the winter, although of 


course a lar number seek work 


ge 
elsewhere. How far the “tipping” 
habit may complicate the situation 
is uncertain, but in any case the un- 
usual conditions inevitably attract 
more than the usual number of 
those who expect to live by what is 
given to them without return. 
There is abundant opportunity also 
for the promotion of a better under- 
standing among the churches and 


individual citizens who give aid to 


the poor. 
In England there contin- 


Old-Age 


ues a vigoro discussio 
Pensions. UCS 4 Vigorous liscussion 


on the subject of old-age 
pensions, and on the provision of 
cottage homes for the aged deserving 
poor who are public charges, reports 
on both subjects having been sub- 
mitted by a parliamentary commit- 
tee. If an old-age pension scheme 
is not adopted by the next session 
of parliament it is probable that 
there will at least be favorable con- 
sideration of a scheme for differen- 
tiating those who are lazy, vicious, 
and thriftless from the more decent 
aged poor, with other more generous 
outdoor relief for the latter, or a 
system of boarding them outside the 
workhouse. 

There is considerable evidence 
that the local authorities are becom- 
ing restless under the strict guper- 
vision of a local government board, 
and that greater freedom of action 
will be demanded by the local guard- 
ians. Ever since the famous report 
of 1834, and the reforms which it 
inaugurated, the poor-law commis- 
sioners and their successors in the 


local government board have stood 
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for discr‘mination in outdoor relief, 
the application of the workhouse 
test, and the administering of poor 
relief on definite principles rather 
than ‘“ Decide each case on its 
merits.” The poor-law conferences 
have been valuable means of instill- 
ing these ideas into the guardians 
and officers of the local unions 
throughout the country. Of late, 
however, in the conferences them- 
selves the effects of the agitation for 
old-age pensions and the relaxation 
of more strict principles of adminis- 
tration have been manifested. All 
the dialectic skill of Mr. Thomas 
Mackay, Mr. W. Chance, and the 
charity organization societies will be 
needed to counteract this tendency. 
It is instructive that the two wings of 
the party now in power in England 
have shown a disp sition to split 
upon this question. The “ conserva- 
tive union” has refused to take a 
position in regard to old-age pen- 
sions, while the “unionist” party 
has declared in favor of the policy. 

he annual meeting of poor-law 
unions in England and Wales in 


London on November 24 seems to 


have been prevented from officially 


indorsing the old-age pension scheme 
only by a compromise by which the 
association postponed any expres- 
sion of opinion until it had before it 
the specific proposals of any gov- 
ernment which might introduce a 
bill dealing with the subject. 

in the meantime the discussion 
English, 


goes on in_ periodicals, 


Australian, and American. A mani- 
festo of the national committee of 


organized labor in England advo- 


cates a scheme of legislation which 
is supposed to embody the main 
points of Mr. Charles Booth’s scheme. 
The committee affirm that every 
citizen, male or female, on reaching 
a given age, sixty-five is suggested, 
should be entitled to a pension from 
the state, the only conditions im- 
posed being those of age and resi- 
dence. No legislation, they say, 
will be considered satisfactory that 
in any way connects these pensions 
with the poor law or with poor- 
law offieials, or that endeavors to 
deal with the question of desert. 
The arguments for and against old- 
age pensions have been presented 
in the Forum by Mr. Michael Davitt 
and Mr. Lecky, respectively. Mr. 
W. P. New Zealand, 


writing for the Local Government 


Reeves, of 


Review, gives incidentally informa- 
tion which to most of our readers 
will appear a striking condemnation 
of the system: 


It is not likely, he writes, that the 
pensions scheme will lead to any 
great reduction of charitable-aid ex- 
penditure in the colony. The relief 
will come not to the treasury, but to 
friends and relatives and charitable 
private persons upon whom these 
aged poor have hitherto depended. 
Already several have come 
before the New Zealand magistrates 
in which children have sought to 
obtain reductions of payments 
hitherto made by them in support 
of aged parents who have been 
granted state pensions. The course 
taken by these magistrates in these 
cases has been to allow a_ partial 
abatement. For instance, in one 
case five children, who had_ been 
paying 8s. 6d. a week between them 
to a parent, had the payment re- 
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duced to 5s. on the ground that 
their father would henceforth get 
7s. a week from the government. 
In other cases, the children’s con- 
tributions were cut down by one-half. 


me Bs & 
manager of the united Hebrew 
of New York, died at 
Liberty, N. Y., on Friday, March 
23, of meningitis. 


Rosenau, formerly 


charities 


Position as matron or 
managing housekeeper of 
an institution is wanted 
by a woman of experience, at present 
superintendent of a consumptives’ 
home. References given. 


Employment 
Exchange, 


STATE BOARDS AND COMMISSIONS. 
The proceedings of the 


Illinois. 5 c 
Illinois 


conference of 
charities and correction at Blooming- 
ton, November | and 2, 1899, have 
just been published in pamphlet 
form by the Illinois state commis- 
sioners of public charities. The 
next conference is to be held at 
Champaign, October 3 and 4, 1900. 
iad The bulletin of Iowa state 
institutions for January 
has been received, and is an interest- 
ing volume of 132 pages, which treats 
of an extended variety of subjects, 
among them being “the care of the 
insane in lowa;”’ “state care of epi- 
leptics ;”" ‘ books, printing, and libra- 
ries for the blind,” and the “inter- 


‘national prison commission.” 


The proceedings of the quarterly 
meeting of the chief executive offi- 
cers of the state institutions with the 
board of control, held December 12 
and 13, 1899, are also published at 
considerable length. One of the 


important subjects discussed at the 
conference was, ‘“ Does Iowa need a 
reformatory for young men?” which 
seems to have been answered in the 
affirmative, although the most de- 
sirable method of establishing and 
conducting such an institution does 
not seem to have been quite clear to 
the participants in the discussion. 

The state board of chari- 

New York. , 

ties has commenced the 
publication of a periodical called 
The Quarterly Record, which is to 
appear on the first of March, June, 
September, and December, under 
the auspices of an editorial com- 
mittee consisting of Commissioners 
Stewart, Stoddard,and Smith. The 
Record, it is announced, is published 
primarily as a medium of communi- 
information 


cating of a practical 


nature, respecting philanthropic 
work and progress, to those who 
are interested in the public and the 
private charitable activities of the 
state. The hope is also expressed 
that the Record will be of assistance 
in securing improvements in the ad- 
ministration of the charities of New 
York state, and in bringing about 
more perfect co-operation between 
them. The March number of the 
Record, Vol. i, No. 1, contains a 


“report on the proposed state hos- 


pital for the treatment of pulmonary 
: q 


consumption;” a “report on the 


children’s bureau, department of 
public charities, boroughs of Man- 
hattan and the Bronx, New York 
city;’’ the “proceedings of the 


board at its quarterly meeting, 
January 30 and 31;” and “notes 


from the board's thirty-third annual 
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report,” covering in all sixty-seven 
pages. The front page of the cover 
is embellished with a picture of the 
state capitol, as it is designed to 
completed, and the 


appear when 


publication presents an attractive 
appearance generally. 

The special committee of the 
board, consisting of Commissioners 
Stewart, Stoddard, 


Chilbin, appointed to secure the for- 


Putnam, and 


mation of a state conference of chari- 
ties and correction, are taking steps 
to form a provisional committee, as 
representative as possible of the 
public and the private charitable and 
correctional institutions of the state, 
to take charge of the first conference, 
which is to be held in Albany, at the 
capitol preferably, in the fall of the 
present year. 

The board’s thirty-second annual 
report, to the legislature of 1899, has 
recently been issued by the state 
printer in bound form, two volumes. 
Volume I contains the text, appended 
papers, and statistics, and volume 2 
includes a manual containing the 
constitutional provisions and_ the 
laws which relate to the board, to- 
sether with its rules and by-laws, 
and a complete directory of the poor 
law officers and charitable institu- 
tions of the state. 

The Ohio bulletin for the 

Ohio. : 
quarter ending December 
31, 1899, published by the board of 
state 
twenty-third annual report of the 


board for the 


charities, and the complete 


fiscal year ending 
November 15, 1898, are received. 
The former contains an interesting 


and valuable special census of the 


insane under public care in the 
various counties of Ohio taken in 
November last. From this it ap- 
pears that the whole number of in- 
sane in the state hospitals on the 
15th of November was 7,490; in the 
county infirmaries  (almshouses), 
1,265; in the jails, 12; making a 
total population under public care 
in the state of 8,767. Of those in 
the “infirmaries,” 181 are reported 
as not having been adjudged insane. 
The rest of the bulletin is taken up 
mainly with the reports of the 
boards of county visitors, on visits 
paid to the children’s homes, county 
infirmaries, and jails. The first two 
classes of institutions seem to be in 


good order, judging from the reports, 


while the jails in many instances 


seem to be in need of radical im- 
The text of the renort 
REVIEW for 
August, 1899. The usual statistics 


provement. 


was noticed in the 


and an index have since been added. 


District of A bill is now before con- 


Columbia 


providing for the 
Charities. 


gress 
establishment, in the dis- 
trict of Columbia, of a board of 
charities, to consist of five members 
to be appointed by the president, 
by and with the advice and consent 
of the 


board are to serve without compen- 


senate. Members of the 
sation, and are to have no official in- 
terest in institutions subject to the 
visitation of the board. The board 
is authorized to visit, inspect, and 


maintain a general supervision over 


cy 
all institutions, societies, or associ- 
ations of a charitable or correctional 


character which are supported, in 
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PRISON LABOR. 


whole or in part, by appropriations 
of congress. The board is author- 
ized to prescribe such forms of re- 
port and registration as may be 
deemed essential, and all plans for 
new institutions must be submitted 
to it. 


ally to congress, the reports to in- 


The board is to report annu- 


clude recommendations to further 
the economical and efficient adminis- 
tration of the charities and reforma- 
tories of the district, and estimates 
of such appropriations as are, in its 
judgment, necessary to the _ best 
management of the affairs under its 
supervision. It is noticeable that 
there are exempted from the author- 
itv of the board persons committed 
by the courts, and abandoned infants 
needing immediate care. This latter 
provision is exactly that which, 
working through a series of years, 
contributed largely to building upthe 
excessive growth of children’s insti- 
tutions from which New York city 
is now anxious to free itself. It is 
dangerous public policy to under- 
take the support, from public funds, 
of foundling asylums under private 
management, in which no questions 
are asked of any applicant for the 
reception of an infant, and nothing 
is known of the ultimate fate of any 
of those received beyond the gen- 
eral statement that they have died 
or been placed out. Washington 
has already had six years’ experi- 
ence with the care of such infants 
in boarding homes under _ public 
official 
Under this plan the mor- 
tality has been less than one-half 


guardianship and super- 


vision. 


that experienced in the foundling 


asylums. It seems unfortunate in 
the face of this favorable experi- 
ment with a better method, and in 
face of the costly experiment of 
New York with subsidies to private 
institutions for children, that this 
strange provision should have been 
inserted in what is otherwise a most 
excellent bill. The measure, as re- 
ported, has passed the house, and 
there is little doubt that its final 
enactment is assured. 


PRISONERS. 


The Convict he industrial commission 
Labor Problem has completed the first of 


Solved. 


the tasks which it has 


mapped out for itself. The facility 
with which it got through with its 
study of the convict labor problem 
is doubtless an indication of the 
relative simplicity in the mind of 
the commission of this problem to 
the others which it has still in hand. 
Its recommendation is that all 
states should adopt the prison labor 


law of New York, with a provision 


borrowed from the Pennsylvania 
statutes, to the effect that no labor- 
saving machinery shall be used ex- 
cept when absolutely necessary. 
Apparently the commission has not 
read the last report of the superin- 
tendent of state prisons of New 
York, noted in the REVIEW for last 
month, from which it is cl&arly to 
be seen that the labor system of the 
New York prisons is a very doubt- 
ful success, involving increasing dif- 
ficulty in manipulation, and a com- 
plete failure in its effort to remove 
prison from competition with free 


labor. The present commission has 
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apparently failed to note the bill 


now before the state legislature, 
attempting to exempt school furni- 
ture from the provisions of the 


prison labor law. The commission 
seems to have overlooked entirely 
the statement of warden after warden 
that the abolition of ma- 
chinery from the prison plant is one 
of the best ways to make a convict 
industrially useless after he leaves 
the prison. effort to 
please the “labor vote,” the report 
of the fair 
success. As a definite attempt to 


modern 


Read as an 


commission is a very 
grapple with the economic and moral 
the 
prison little 
When some commission of equally 


questions involved in use of 


labor, it has value. 
high authority with the present in- 
dustrial commission is prepared to 
face the truth squarely, to insist that 
work is essential to the prisoner's 
reformation and that he must have 
in prison that kind of training which 
for him 
when he is set free, then the “labor 
look at the matter 


will secure employment 


vote,” too, will 
squarely, and conclude that the in- 
significant competition involved is 
less important than that the man 
who is down should be given a fair 
chance of standing on his feet again 


when he gets out. 


During the month, two veterans in 
prison service have died, Michael J. 
Cassidy, warden of the eastern peni- 
tentiary of Pennsylvania, on March 


14, and Superintendent Joseph 
Nicholson, of the Detroit house 
of correction, a few days later. 


Both spent almost a lifetime in 


prison work, and both have taken 
an active part in molding crimin- 
Warden 
Cassidy’s system of separate confine- 


ology as it stands to-day. 


ment of criminals has been adopted 
by several foreign governments, and 
large sums of money have been ex- 
pended in Europe in adapting pris- 
It has 
extensively 


ons to his cellular system. 


not, however, been 
adopted in the United States, and 
the opinion has been expressed that 
now, after Warden Cassidy’s death, 
the plan may be dropped even in 


his own state. 


“For the good of the service,” 
two men have been removed during 
the past month from important pub- 
lic offices: Penal commissioner Er- 
nest C. Marshall, of the Boston penal 
institutions, and Major Henry Oliver, 
of the state school at Whittier, Cal. 
[It was our impression that both had 
done excellent work. 

In the second issue of 
the Sheldon edition of 
the Zopcka Capitol, Gov- 


ernor Stanley tells of his work and 


Kansas Prison 
Reform. 


his opinions relative to the subject of 
prison reform in Kansas. In part he 
writes : 

I have always believed that a 
higher purpose than that of mere 
punishment should characterize the 
imprisonment of criminals at the 
penitentiary and the incarceration of 
boys at the state reform school. In 
these institutions the spirit of pun- 
ishment had been too grim and un- 
relenting, and too little attention in 
my judgment had been given to re- 
formatory measures. 

The the 
placing out of these boys in proper 


governor has favored 
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homes. After some discussion and 
proper newspaper notices, he re- 
ceived numerous applications, so that 
within the past ten months twenty- 
two boys were placed to his satis- 
faction. He believes the plan will 
improve with experience, and will 
be of the highest benefit. He 
strongly advocates the introduction 
of more industrial features in the 
school. 

Although Governor Stanley went 
into office opposed to the existing 
state board of pardons, and recom- 
mended in his inaugural its abolish- 
ment, he favored some measure look- 
ing to a change of employment for 
prisoners and their ultimate parole 
and discharge. The legislature failed 
to meet this requirement, and he was 
forced to fall 
straight pardons or a form of con- 


back upon either 
ditional pardon, which latter he ac- 
cepted. 

In order that I might not be im- 
posed upon by habitual criminals, 
he says, I have required all applicants 
for these conditional pardons to 
make a_ statement, giving the 
names and addresses of their parents, 
the residence of the applicant for ten 
years preceding his date of convic- 
tion, his occupation for ten years, 
the name and residence of his last 
employer, and information as to 
whether he has ever been arrested 
or imprisoned before, whether he 
had been in the habit of using intoxi- 
cating liquors, and other facts in 
reference to his conduct which would 
lead me to form a conclusion as to 
his general character. In addition 
to this, the applicant is obliged to 
secure a recommendation from the 
judge of the court in which he was 
convicted, and from the county 
attorney prosecuting. 
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The pardon is granted on con- 
dition that work has been found for 
the prisoner, that he will abstain 
from drink and bad associations, will 
not transgress the laws, and that he 
will report each month tothe warden, 
the governor being sole judge of the 
breaches of the conditions. During 
ten months, eighteen prisoners have 
received conditional pardons, and 
their reports are satisfactory. 

WOMEN’S CLUBS. 
The Wisconsin federation 

Wisconsin. : ‘ 

of women’s clubs is now 
in its fourth year. The committee 
on education is interested in child 
study, and advises that every pos- 
sible effort be made to have free 
kindergartens established as part of 
the public school system. It sug- 
gests that child study shall be an im- 
portant feature in the work of wo- 
men’s clubs, and also recommends 
that every possible effort be made 
to establish manual training as an 
integral part of the state public 
school system. It urges the impor- 
tance of careful selection in the books 
read by pupils; that they should be 
the works of good authors. This 
federation desires to create a public 
sentiment in favor of improving the 
sanitary conditions, heating, light- 
toilet 


school-houses. 


ing, and arrangements of 
It is also end®avor- 
ing to arouse an interest in the en- 
forcement of the cigarette law, 
making the selling and giving cigar- 
ettes to minors a criminal offence. 
It advocates woman’s suffrage in 
school affairs. 


The clubs through- 
out the state have been urged, first, 
to consider the 


penny provident 
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fund, which has been indorsed by 
the New York board of education, 
and which is educational in its work- 
ings; second, to endeavor to estab- 
lish vacation schools, the aim of 
which is to occupy the hand as well 
as the mind. The clubs are also ad- 
vised to join forces with the rural 
school committees for bettering the 
conditions in district schools; to co- 
operate with the town improvement 
societies ; and to aid in all ways pos- 
sible the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory education laws. The feder- 
ation is trying to secure the appoint- 
ment of women upon the board of 
regents of the state university. They 
claim that next to the home itself 
women’s greatest concern should be 
the school. ‘The child of to-day 
will be the citizen of to-morrow,” 
and if we would have that citizen 


pure, strong 


g,and intelligent,we must 


keep a watchful eye on his earlier 
years. 

The philanthropic depart- 
ment of the 
club of Staten Island has accom- 


New York. ’ 
woman s 


plished much good during the past 
year. A day nursery in a crowded 
tenement district has been estab- 
lished, with a daily attendance of 
fifteen. 


provided at a cost of five cents per 


Kindergarten instruction is 


day. This department has an old 
clothes bureau, where clothes are re- 
paired and sold at a nominal cost. 
Garments are given out for the 
women to make, for which they are 
paid a fair price. In connection 
with this bureau there is a savings 
bank, where the women are en- 


couraged to deposit their savings. 


The club has successfully started 
lessons in practical cooking, given 
by the head of the New York cook- 
ing school, for which no fee is asked. 
It has also effected great reforms on 
boats and cars, in regard to the spit- 
Mem- 
bers of the social economic depart- 


ting and smoking nuisance. 


ment are present in the court-room 
when women are on trial. 
iicdieniie: The women's civic federa- 
tion of Elizabeth began 
its work over a year ago, and was an 
outcome of a movement begun by 
gentlemen of the city, who had asked 
a number of prominent women to 
meet with them for the purpose of 
forming such an organization. Dur- 
ing the first six months of its exist- 
ence 300 women joined the organiza- 
tion, and since that time the member- 
ship has increased to 400. There 
are four departments of work, art and 
city improvement, social science, 
philanthropy, and education. The 
committee in charge of the first- 
named department has interested it- 
self in everything that helps to make 
the city healthful, more cleanly, and 
beautiful. Through its influence 
and the interest that it has aroused 
in the condition of the streets, a 
large number have been paved with 
Belgium block and Telford. This has 
been accomplished mainly in the in- 
dustrial sections of the city. The com- 
mittee has also succeeded in regu- 
lating the billboard nuisance, and 
has had all the vacant lots cleaned 
and scavenger wagons covered. The 
trolley cars also are kept cleaner, 
and cans for waste paper have been 
placed in different parts of the city 
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The com- 
mittee is trying to have enforced 
ordinances which regulate the plac- 
ing of ash cans on the sidewalks 


and in the post office. 


and also regulate the gathering of 
sweepings from stores and houses. 
The philanthropic committee has 
organized a charity organization 
society, which is working along the 
best this 
work. 


investigated, and more than one-half 


kind of 
Chronic cases have all been 


known lines in 


of them settled permanently. <A 
number of families have been recon- 
structed, and are looked after by the 
agent, or by friendly visitors. The 
churches and charitable societies are 
learning the value of the _ investi- 
gation done by the agent, and are 
using the bureau to their own ad- 
vantage. The principles of charity 
and 
The 


city officials have aided this society 


organization are adhered to, 


only emergency relief given. 
greatly, and the poormaster has 
allowed the bureau to make investi- 
gations for him. The women and 
children are protected in the police 
courts. The society is supported by 
voluntary subscriptions from mem- 
bers of the federation. The philan- 
thropic committee maintains a work- 
room for poor women, who are paid 
by the day for their work, and are 
allowed to purchase at nominal prices 
all kinds of garments, hats, and shoes. 
The wife of the mayor is at the head 
of this branch of the work, and by 
her untiring efforts has made it a 


complete success. All the cases are 
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investigated by the charity organi- 
zation agent before they are em- 
ployed. An income is derived for 
the support of this work from the 
sale of old newspapers, which are 
collected in one place and sold by 
the ton. The penny provident branch 
was started in July, and has over six 
hundred depositors, the membership 
increasing daily. The committee on 
education has supported during sum- 
mer months a kindergarten in the 
lower section of the city, and is now 
agitating the question of permanent 
kindergartens in all of the schools. 
This itself 
familiar with the public schools of 


committee has made 
the city, and is promoting the inter- 
ests of the child by its supervision 
The 


the civic federation meet regularly, 


and suggestions. directors of 
and at each meeting some speaker 
who is in touch with the general 
work of the federation is invited to 
address them. The club meets con- 
stantly, in the interests of one or 
other of the committees. 

The legal aid association of New 
entirely of 


J ersey 1S composed 


women, and is a little over a 


old. 


who passed an examination and be- 


year 
Its attorney is the first woman 
came a lawyer in the state. Over 
two hundred cases have already been 
settled by the association, one-third 
of them being settled out of “court. 
Claims for wages form a large part 
of the This 
has the indorsement of the 


business. association 


courts 


and lawyers. 













CUBAN CHARITIES UNDER MILITARY SUPERVISION, 


WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 


BY WILLIAM 


Among the many diverse prob- 
lems which the Cuban military gov- 
ernment faces is the large question 
of public charity,—present appar- 
ently as an added test of the capac- 


VOV- 


ity of Americans for colonial g 


ernment. It is the same question 
that presented itself to the Ameri- 
can military authorities in Puerto 
Rico soon after occupation, but in 
the case of Cuba the need for ma- 
relief evident sometime 
the 


broke out, and the opposition of the 


terial was 


before Spanish-American war 
Spanish authorities to all attempts 
made by Americans to relieve the 
hunger of the non-combatants in the 
island (the instance of the relief-ship 
“Comal” being the most familiar) 
The 


work in 


materially hastened the crisis. 


story of American relief 
Cuba, then, begins at an earlier date 
than the more familiar tale of Amer- 
the 


the 


can military achievements in 


island, and comes down to 


present time. 
Imperative need for relief in food 


has fortunately grown less’ with 
each month of American occupa- 
tion. A stable government, making 


possible a continuous improvement 
in business and economic conditions, 
is largely responsible for the de- 


crease, and for the definite prospect 


THE PROVINCE OF 


SANTA CLARA, 
B. BUCK. 
all relief of this kind will be 


the future. 
The entire credit, however, should 


that 
discontinued in near 
not be given to the stable element 
in Cuba’s government, for the mili- 
tary authorities have been more 
than negatively concerned in bring- 
ing about the result. They have, in 
fact, worked intelligently towards it, 
conscious that care exercised in the 
bestowing of rations would shorten 
the period for which such relief would 
In order to avoid un- 


the distribution, 


be necessary. 
wise methods in 
only such officers as were known to 
have ability in this direction were 
Wherever it 
could be safely done, the adminis- 


detailed for the work. 


tration of relief was entrusted to an 
official of the civil government. The 
excellent work of Mr. Suarez in the 
judicial district of Havana is a no- 
table instance of the successful work- 
ing of that plan.! 

Without entering, however, into 
the history of the relief period of the 
government's work, 





a sadly inter- 
with an_ intensely 
background,—we pass at 


esting story, 
dramatic 
once to the second of the military 
government’s charitable efforts, an 
investigation into the conditions of 
the dependent classes, with a view 
to ascertaining the number and dis- 


1What has been said thus far applies equally to the provinces of Havana, Matanzas, and 


Santa Clara, the only ones which have come under the writer’s personal observation. 
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destitute and the 
This 


was not an entirely simple task, for 


of the 
provision made for their care. 


tribution 


reconcentration was at an end, and 
many of the destitute had returned 
to their homes in different parts of 
the province or of the island, and no 
local machinery for the collection of 
the desired data, save that of the 
ration distributing stations, existed. 
Since the close of the war, too, all 
sorts of institutions had been re- 
opened or established ab initio under 
military or civil, public or private, 
American or Cuban management, 
and supported sometimes by private 
charity, sometimes by the munici- 
pality, sometimes by the military 
authorities, and in frequent in- 
stances in all three of these ways. 
Then, too, those in charge of private 
institutions, unaccustomed to Ameri- 
can charitable ideas, were inclined 
in some instances to resent investi- 


Added 


to these considerations was the ever 


gation of their management. 


present want of persons who were 
both experienced in technical charity 
administration and acquainted with 
the people to be dealt with in this 
connection. The difficulties attend- 
ing such work in a strange country 
are obvious. The advantages rest- 
ing on the side of the government 
were the possession of an _ estab- 
lished organization, which could be 
adapted to this enterprise, and an 
authority absolutely unquestioned. 

The investigation was carried on 
under the supervision of 


Major 


Greble, adjutant-general of the 
province, simultaneously with the 


work of distributing relief in rations. 


YUM 


Officers were detailed for the work, 
forming a kind of department of 
charities for the province, in touch 
with every local relief station. 

The number of destitute persons 
in the province in June of the year 
1899 was estimated at 44,000, 4,500 
of whom, exclusive of orphans in 
asylums, were classed as “ helpless, 
The 


number of orphans being provided 


requiring indefinite support.” 


for by the asylums of the province 
was then 608, which would make the 
total number of dependents in need 
of more substantial assistance than 
mere rations 5,108. The total num- 


ber of both adults and children 


for whom provision was made in 
existing hospitals or homes was 
1,674, which leaves 3,434 for whom 


The 


report fails, however, to deduct from 


accommodations were needed. 


this last figure the balance of institu- 
tional accommodations (476) over 
and above the number of inmates, 
which if done would leave but 2,958 
unprovided with institutional care. 
At the same time fourteen hospitals 
of various kinds were in operation 
throughout the province, and eleven 
homes for children or for the aged. 
The total capacity of all these char- 
itable institutions was estimated at 
but 2,150, and that this figure is 
fully as large as it should be appears 
very probable when the army man’s 
tendency to care for as many as 
possible in a single building is con- 
sidered. It is doubtful whether an 
inspector from an American state 
board of charities would 
the accommodations in 
sufficient for 


consider 
question 


2,150 persons. Such 
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care, however, was needed for more 
than twice that number. 

The following (1900) 
Major Frank Ives of this depart- 
adjutant 


February 
ment submitted to the 
general a further report upon the 
charitable institutions then in oper- 
ation. Meanwhile the jurisdiction 
of General Wilson had been ex- 
tended so as to include the province 
of Matanzas, and this change car- 
ried with it a similar extension of 
the work of the adjutant-general. 
The report made by Major Ives, 
therefore, dealt with the charitable 
institutions of both provinces. 
Certain definite things were ascer- 
tained in regard to every institu- 
tion, a blank for this purpose having 
been furnished the inspectors. When 
filled, this form told the department 
the date of organization and the ob- 
ject of the institution, by whom 
managed, its form of support, its 
income, expenses, number and size 
of its buildings, their capacity, the 
number of inmates, the condition of 


the place as a whole and in particu- 
lar, the 
ployed, the salaries paid, the kind of 


number of workers em- 
work done by the inmates, the needs 
of the institution, the help already 
received from the government, and 
the amount which should be appro- 
priated for its equipment and sup- 
port. This information, though not 
so detailed as might be desired for 
an elaborate report upon the work- 
ings of any particular institution, 
was well adapted to the purpose in 
hand, namely, that of ascertaining 
how many dependents were sup- 


ported by existing charities, and 


with what adequacy, in order that 
the work of supplementing these 
agencies might be intelligently sys- 
tematic. Some interesting charity 
situations appear in the account. 
Here is the Matanzas municipal 
asylum for orphan boys, with ac- 
commodations for seventy-five, and 
inmates to the number of 112; an 
“industrial” home near the same 
city reported as in need of entire 
equipment; the Maximo Gomez or- 
phan asylum in the same state of 
need, and with more _ destitute 
women than orphans under its roof; 
and the “asilo huerfanos de la 
patria” in Sagua La Grande, with 
245 inmates, in care of one superin- 
tendent at $30 per month and two 
teachers at $15. This last instance 
of rigid economy has a touch of 
humor about it, as does the case of 
at Santo Do- 


mingo, with its fifty-one inmates in 


the orphan asylum 


the care of six unsalaried women, 
who work for their board and lodg- 
ing. The female orphan asylum at 
Sancti Spiritus also seems to have 
““ Get 


pays 


as its motto your money's 
but $82 per 


month in salaries for its entire staff, 


worth,” for it 


consisting of a director, a school 
teacher, a teacher of domestic sci- 
ence, a cook, a servant, a clerk, and 
a watchman. 

The expense of the orphan asy- 
lum at Santa Clara is reported in 
the proper place as “limited by its 
income.” The Trinidad jail, with 
twenty-one inmates, an expenditure 
of $325 per month, and no income, 
is reported as “fin excellent condi- 
tion, and needs nothing at present.” 
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In the report on the asylum for the 
aged at Cienfuegos, under the head 
of “condition,” is the grim entry, 
“Inmates uncleanly.” Under “re- 
quirements,” one reads, “Soap is 
badly needed. Bedding, clothing, 
soap, and household articles.” 

The condition of the Cuban hos- 
pitals, as revealed both by the report 
and by personal visits, is perhaps 
worse than that of other classes of 
institutions. There were days when 
the hospital at Remedios was without 
food; when with a capacity for one 
hundred patients, the deaths aver- 
aged seventy per month. Thanks 
to the friendly aid of an American 
woman, and the less prompt but 
more extensive assistance of the 
government, this situation was re- 
lieved; but at the time of the report 
the hospital was still in a pitiful 
condition. Personal visits confirmed 
the statement of the report that the 
salaries of the staff and other em- 
arrears for 


ployés were in seven 


months, and revealed some con- 
ditions not set forth in the military 
report. Some $14,000 due the hos- 
pital authorities from the supporting 
municipalities was unpaid, and bills 
for medicines, food, and other cur- 
rent expenditures, to the amount of 
$4,205, were overdue. There was 
no milk or fresh meat in the place, 
and the dinner, served to all patients 
alike, consisted of a little rice anda 
native dish, greasy and unwholesome, 
composed of peas, potatoes, and salt 
pork. The bathroom, which was 
provided with a single piece of appa- 
ratus, a crudely rigged cold water 
shower of the sprinkling-pot variety, 


was clammy and foul smelling. The 
beds were simply iron and canvas 
cots. The operating table was a 
clumsy wooden affair, suggestive of 
the days of Torquemada, but con- 
sidered of some novelty by the 
superintendent, whose brief incum- 
bency went back to the time when 
the only operating table in the insti- 
tution was a much more primitive 
affair, used for both autopsies and 
operations. Like every general hos- 
pital in these two provinces, there 
was little differentiation of patients, 
all ages, sexes, and varieties of 
disease being treated in the same 
wards. 

Some private hospitals were in 
better condition, notably those of 
local benevolent associations. These 
institutions, of which the “casa de 
salud,” in the town of Santa Clara, is 
a good example, are a most interest- 
novel form of 
This 


vas established by an association 


ing and insurance 


against sickness. institution 
composed of clerks in the town, and 


is managed by them through a 
superintendent and board of direct- 
ors. Each member of the association 
pays dues to the amount of $1.50 
per month, which entitles him to 
hospital treatment in case of sickness. 
The revenue thus raised supports 
the institution, which, according to 
the report, is “admirably conducted 
and a credit to the city.” These 


insurance hospitals are found in 
many of the larger towns. 
Other 


nomena are found here, the asylum 


peculiar charitable phe- 
“San Pedro y Santa Rosalia” being 
P oD 


a striking instance. Organized in 
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1883, managed by the Abreu family, 
and supported by Rosa, Marta, and 
Rosalia Abreu, its object is outlined 
in the cheerful program, “to fur- 
nish shelter, medical attendance, and 
To this 
end doubtless, no food, clothing, or 


final burial” to its inmates. 


other necessaries are furnished, as 
the occupants are expected to earn 
their living outside the institution, 
furnish their food, 


and to own 


clothing, bedding, etc. Such an 
institution is delightfully safe and 
inexpensive, running no_ risk of 
pauperizing its beneficiaries and cost- 
ing but $700 per year for mainte- 
nance. Sixteen individuals, — one 
man, ten women, three boys, and two 
girls,—were inmates when the report 
was made. Even less favored were 
the inmates of the St. Vincent de 
Paul asylum for the aged in the 
same town, which institution was 
reported as having no income and 
no equipment, the inmates being 
supported by odd jobs or equally 
infrequent alms. 

A comparison of the tabulated 
results of this investigation with the 
figures of the earlier report shows 
Instead of 


institutions, 


some striking changes. 
twenty-five charitable 
with a total capacity of 2,150, the 
number had increased in six months 
to thirty institutions, with a total 
capacity of 2,700 in round numbers, 
and the number of inmates in such 
places from 1,674 in June, 1899, to 
2,147 in January, 1900. In June, 
seven orphan asylums cared for 608 
such 
institutions sheltered 1,231, a more 


children; in January, eleven 


than proportional increase both in 


the number of institutions and of 


children therein. A large proportion 


of the entire number of these chari- 
table agencies (one-third) were for 
children, a very natural circumstance 
in view of the great number of such 
dependents. It was “the cry of the 
which had 
distinctly in America, and 
which had made the largest drafts 


children ”’ been heard 


most 


upon the national fund of sympathy, 
popularly held to be inexhaustible. 
That this sympathy was practical, 
the increase in the facilities for the 
of orphan children in this 
province clearly demonstrates. 


care 


It was imperative that such aid 
should be prompt as well, in view of 
“D6 
allin your power,” wrote Miss Laura 
D. Gill to northern friends, ‘‘to im- 


the urgent need to be met. 


press it upon the people at hame 


that the need here is something 
tremendous, and of a nature to de- 
attention.” To 


mand immediate 


this and similar appeals from all 
quarters of the island immediate and 
definite response was made by chari- 
both Cuba 
and the states, by the military gov- 


table organizations in 


ernment, and by private parties in 
both 
society was already on the ground; 
the Cuban 
organized early in the summer of 


countries. The red_ cross 


orphan society was 
1899, and at once sent workers into 
the island, adding more from time to 
time as funds permitted; the mili- 
tary authorities distributed rations, 
reopened disused asylums, and as- 
sisted the municipalities in the estab- 
lishment of new ones; and private 
parties, sometimes unsupported by 
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any organization whatever, took up 
this work. 

By the time the January report 
was made to the adjutant-gen- 
eral the results were beginning to be 
evident. At the close of the war 
but three institutions for the care of 
children existed in the entire pro- 
In June, 
seven, and in 


number had 


vince. 1899, there were 

January, 1900, the 
increased to eleven. 
institutions 
cared for but 105 children, all told, 
an average of thirty-five each, while 
the eleven in operation January last 


The three ante-bellum 


provided for more than twelve hun- 
dred, an average of 112 each. In 
point of quality of work, too, the 
contrast between these two periods 
of charitable history is marked, for 
those institutions in operation be- 
little 
more than shelters, mental instruc- 


fore the war were as a rule 
tion in one instance being entirely 
omitted. Those established more re- 
cently furnished mental and indus- 
trial training. Somewhat the same 
improvement can be observed in the 
case of institutions for adults, al- 
though no striking increase in the 
institutions was 


number of such 


manifest. For this improvement— 
slight as it was—the government 
was chiefly responsible. 

The 


reasonably adequate distribution of 


report further indicates a 
existing charities, both geographic- 
ally and as regards the needs of 
particular localities, some of which 
were in more desperate straits than 
others. Of the 
which charitable institutions of any 


twelve towns in 


sort were located, six were places of 
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6 
‘ 





yy 
‘ 


from ten to thousand 


thirty-five 
people, and in these six were to be 
found twenty-four of the 


institutions. 


thirty 
These towns were cen- 
tres of the various judicial districts 


of the those 


province, and were 
about which the effects of reconcen- 
tration were most marked. 

In substance, then, the report of 
Major Ives revealed a distinct ad- 
vance over the charitable conditions. 
of June, 1899, and enormous prog- 
ress in the field since the close of 
the war, chiefly along the lines of 
institutional 


care for dependent 


children. The report, however, as 
well as personal visits to some of 
the hospitals, made plain the crude- 
ness of their facilities, and the same 
is true to a less degree of the insti- 
tutions for the of children. 


While the recommendations of the 


care 


report for the material equipment of 
these crudely managed institutions 
are clear, explicit, and in most in- 
stances adequate, there is naturally 
less indication of a complete grasp 
of the educational needs of depend- 
ent classes, or of any definite object 
in all this work, beyond the securing 
of institutional care. 

As a future 
governmental activity in this depart- 
ment the report is excellent, and is 


working basis for 


already being acted upon. Before 
the first of February aid to the 
amount of nearly $30,000, not in- 
cluding hospital supplies, clothing, 
beds, and the use of buildings, had 
been given to charitable institutions 
Since the 
report was made appropriations to 
the amount of $70,000 for further 


in this single province. 
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equipment and maintenance have 
been authorized for immediate ex- 
penditure, and should the govern- 
ment continue its policy of appro- 
priating insular funds for the run- 
ning expenses of institutions unable 
to meet their own obligations of 
this nature, further appropriations 
for the remaining months of the 
year will be necessary. 

This brings up the whole question 
of public aid to private charity, for 
many of the institutions thus as- 
sisted are privately managed. In 
the case of aid given municipal 
charities the matter is merely a part 
of the larger governmental policy of 
requiring local authorities to bring 
their administration up to a certain 
standard, the government paying all 
bills which are necessitated by this 
requirement, and which the munici- 
The 


distress of the 


pality is unable to meet. 


present economic 
island, with the consequent inability 
of its citizens to pay taxes, throws 
the burden of these expenses back 
upon the insular government. In 


the case of private institutions the 


aid given by the government is 
rendered chiefly from a desire to see 
good work done in charities as in 
other departments, and a general 


willingness to help every agency 
giving evidence of efficiency in this 


The 


reserves 


government very 
the right to the 
supervision of those institutions to 


direction. 


wisely 


which it lends assistance, and makes 
them answerable for the best use of 
any material assistance rendered. 
To this end officers are detailed to 


make monthly visits to these institu- 


tions aad report their condition to 
the department. 

Not pausing at this point in their 
activities, however, the military off- 
cials undertook to do specific things, 
when needed, for each institution, 
such as the sending of two trained 
nurses to the general hospital at 
Trinidad, where conditions had been 
unusually bad. Nor did the govern. 
ment hesitate to readjust the organ- 
institutions on a 


ization of such 


business basis. This was frequently 
done, as in the case of the civil hos. 
pital at 


1853), 


Cienfuegos (organized in 
which had accommodations 
for 350 patients, and 296 inmates, 
At that time 


arrangement as_ to 


on January I, Ig00. 
the following 
staff existed: 
1 Medical director, at $160 per month, $160 
Asst. surgeons, ‘* 80 Re 240 
Pharmacist, * $6 BS 80 
Druggist, 
Practicantes 
(students), 
Nurses, 
Manager, 
Chief clerk, 
Steward, 
Doorkeeper, 
Waiters, 
Chief cook, 
Assistant cook, 
Assistant cook, 
Laundress, 
Laundress, 
Servants, 
Servant, 
Carpenter, 
Total . -S1, 345 
A scrutiny of this list reveals sev- 
eral inconsistencies, which the de- 
partment was not slow to change. 
The list, as readjusted, was as fol- 
lows: 
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1 Medical director, at$160 per mo., $160 


2 Assistantsurgeons, ‘‘ 80 a 160 
1 Pharmacist, ”. 66 ze 80 
2 Practicantes, det: eee 72 
10 Nurses, “6646 = 200 
1 Chief clerk, So ae oS 40 
1 Steward, < o “ 50 
1 Doorkeeper, oe aes is 20 
1 Messenger, . For.“ 10 
5s Waiters, = IO = 50 
1 Chief cook, S “oo |* 30 
1 Assistant cook, ‘* 20 - 20 
1 Assistant cook, = "§5 2 15 
1 Laundryman, = 5 a 20 
I Laundress, ais 10 = TO 
4 Servants, i IO A 40 
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‘rom a business viewpoint such a 
revision was admirable, nor was it 
without merit in charitable intent, 
as witness the increase in the num- 
ber and salaries of nurses, not to 
mention the reduction in the num- 
Whatever 


weakness a medical expert 


ber of ‘practicantes.” 
might 
find in the new arrangement, the 


keenness of his criticism of this par- 


AN EXPERIMENT OF THE NEW 
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There are, living in the poorer 
quarters of large cities, many crip- 
pled and deformed who 


have been dismissed from hospital 


children 
care as convalescent, or who, while 
still suffering from diseases such as 
joint tuberculosis or disease of the 
spine, yet are not actual surgical 
cases and may be attended to in 
their homes. Some of these chil- 
dren wear braces, head supports, ap- 
pliances to their limbs, plaster jack- 


CRIPPLED CHILDREN. 


DAY SCHOOLS FOR CRIPPLED CHILDREN: 


YORK CHILDREN’S 
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ticular act, as well as of the general 
policy of the government, would be 
modified considerably in view of the 
conditions under which the military 
authorities were working. 

And this is apt to be the general 
verdict of those familiar with the 
exceedingly novel and difficult char- 
itable conditions which faced the 
military authorities from the begin- 
ning,—that the work done by these 
soldier- philanthropists has been 
careful, generous, and_ far-sighted ; 
that what flaws are evident to the 
critic are fewer in number than is 
to be expected under such condi- 
tions, and the excellent features 
of their work far more numerous. 
That this work has been performed 
without noise, display, or sensation 
of any kind is in itself a credit to 
the provincial government. In the 
light of its effect upon Cuban atti- 
tude toward American occupation 
its value is inestimable. 


AID SOCIETY. 


LORING BRACE. 


ets, etc., which have been fitted to 
them when they were in the hos- 
pital, but which, through parental 


become 


neglect, have ill-fitting, 
sometimes creating more suffering 
than the appliances were intended 
to relieve. To humane persons 
these present an important problem, 
which the experience of the New 
York children’s aid society may be 
helpful in solving. 


Three years ago a few benevolent 
D 
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people organized a society called the 


“suild for crippled children of the 


poor,” and proposed to the writer, 
the secretary of the children’s aid 
society, to co-operate in gathering 
these little 
dustrial schools of his society. The 


sufferers into the in- 


writer was doubtful that there were 
many such in the city, but was glad 
to make a trial, and to that end set 
aside several rooms in the Henrietta 
industrial school, in West Sixty-third 
street, for use as a school for crippled 
and deformed children. The society 
obtained the gift of a comfortable 
wagonette, inclosed in glass for pro- 
tection in winter, to go to the chil- 
dren’s homes in the morning to gather 
them in and bring them to school 
and to return them in the afternoon. 
The teacher in charge is one who 
has had experience in hospital work, 
and, while not a trained nurse, under- 
stands the needs of the children and 
the various appliances. Under her 
are two teachers familiar with kinder- 
garten methods, and an attendant to 
go with the wagonette to help such 
children as need to be carried down 
the tenement stairs. There is also 
at the school a nurse, whose duty it 
is to wash the children, attend to 
their wounds if they have such, 
change and understand their appli- 
experience 
child 


ances, and who _ has 
enough to know when the 
should be taken to a hospital or dis- 
pensary for professional advice. It 
is the nurse’s duty further to teach 
the parents to care for their chil- 
dren, and to induce them to seek 
such hospital or surgical treatment 


as the children require. Several sur- 


geons are good enough to visit the 
school occasionally and give their 
advice as to the needs of the chil- 
dren; but it was quickly found that, 
nominally at least, each child had a 
family physician or was connected 
with some hospital—and professional 
etiquette demands that other sur- 
How- 


ever, the visits of surgeons at the 


geons should not interfere. 


school are valuable, for the reason 
that the teacher is advised as to the 
needs of the child, and is then 
enabled to see to it that the family 
physician is called and that proper 
steps are taken. 

When this school was established, 
the numbers were quite small, during 
the first year being but twenty, and 
it developed, curiously enough, that 
it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the crippled and deformed 
children could be found, for the 
reason that the mothers were very 
suspicious of the undertaking and 
had a prejudice against all kinds 
of hospitals. Another reason may 
be the fact that many of the chil- 
dren were living in such a state of 
what might be called criminal neg- 
lect on the part of their parents, 
who had not carried out any of the 
instructions of the hospitals or dis- 
pensaries where the children may at 
one time have been taken, that it is 
probable they were afraid of criti- 
cism, or possibly of punishment. At 
any rate, whatever may have been 
the reason, it was slow work finding 
the children, and it is only within 
the last year that the school has won 
the confidence of the tenement popu- 


lation of the locality. With this 
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confidence the classes have grown in 
numbers, until now there are forty- 
five children in attendance, and we 
believe the district reached by the 
wagonette, i. e., half-a-mile north and 
a mile south, is well covered. 

It was found that the children 
were neglected not only physically 
were 


but mentally, so that they 


growing up without training or 


education of any kind. The school, 
therefore, is of the greatest impor- 
tance to these children, as it is de- 
signed not only to give them an 
when 


elementary education, but, 


possible, to teach them a trade, as 


for instance, the making of cheap 


toys, so that after graduating from 
the school they may earn for them- 
selves wages by doing bench work 
of this kind in their homes. 

The organization of the school is 
as follows: As the building is 
owned by the society there is no 
rent to pay for the rooms used. 
These are a large, sunny school- 
room, another school-room for the 
youngest children, a dining-room, a 
kitchen, and a large dressing-room 
connected with a toilet-room. In 
the dressing-room is a table for mas- 
sage treatment, a_ sitz-bath, and 
arrangements for storing bandages, 
appliances, etc. The teaching force 
is part of the school organization of 
the children’s aid society, and is 
supported by a small per capita ap- 
propriation from the board of educa- 
tion, in consideration of doing a 
work which it has not seemed expe- 
dient for the board to undertake. 
The women in charge of the school 


must be not only competent teachers, 
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but must be inspired with sympathy 
for the little sufferers. The chil- 
dren require to be dealt with very 
tactfully, for 

extreme 


patiently and 
often 


they 
show an nervous 
irritability and lack of energy. There 
is such a disparity, not only in their 
ages, butin their physical and mental 
condition, that it is scarcely possible 
to grade them as in other schools. 
It is difficult 
balance between attention and re- 


often to keep the 
laxation, for there is always danger 
of overtaxing feeble strength and 
mistaking the restlessness resulting 
from bodily discomfort and actual 
suffering for mere mischief. 

There is an auxiliary board of lady 
managers who undertake the chari- 
table part of this school work, 1. e., 
the feeding of the children at noon 
and at other times in the day, as 
may be needed. They also look 
after the clothing, as frequently the 
children are so filthy that everything 
they have on must be burned; also 
the cost of appliances, special desks, 
wheel chairs, couches, and the many 
little details of such work. They 
pay the expenses of the wagonctte, 
which, when the cost of boarding 
the horses and the wages of the 
driver are considered, is quite heavy. 
They have also established a home 
on the seashore, to which the chil- 
taken in the 


months, where the sea air may build 


dren are summer 
them up. 

The improvement in health, and 
in cheerfulness in school work, among 
the pupils has been very marked. 
This 


source of pride to the teachers of 


improvement is not only a 
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the school, but is well recognized by 
the parents of the children, who have 
attached to the 


become greatly 


school and to the teachers. The 
fact that the women of the schoo! 
find interest in the little unfortunates, 
and also the fact that the handsome 
wagonette drives up to the door of 
their tenement homes each morning, 
has brought it about that the child 

important 
The attach- 
ment of the parents to the school is 


has become quite an 


member of the family. 


so genuine that not long ago, when 
it became probable that it would 
have to be temporarily closed for 
lack of funds, the parents and their 
neighbors collected among them- 
selves in pennies and five and ten- 
cent pieces the considerable sum of 
$63 to help carry on the 
that this 


should be continued. On 


work, 
promising subscription 
certain 
afternoons of the week the mothers 
gather at the school for ‘“ mothers’ 
meetings,” where also they shower 
their thanks and 
teachers. 


blessings on the 


The need of this kind of benevo- 
lent effort has shown itself to be so 
great that the children’s aid society 
appealed for funds to establish other 
schools, and, obtaining several re- 
sponses, two more classes for crip- 
pled children in other parts of the 
city have been opened. 

The 


cheerful play, the educational and 


bright, sunny rooms, the 
industrial work, the delightful after- 


noon drive in the wagonette to 
their homes, the care of the nurses, 
and the visits to the dispensaries, 
seem to meet all the needs of these 


children. It is suggested by some 


that such work should be in the 
country, but from our experience we 
believe that in winter the city is 
quite as healthful, for the reason 
that these little ones can seldom go 


The 


conveniences of city life, the prox- 


out of doors in bad weather. 


imity to hospitals where appliances 
can be attended to, supplemented 
by the visits to the seashore in the 
summer, seem to us to be all that is 
needed by these children. In point 
of expense, a day school is much 
less costly than a hospital or institu- 
tion in the country. 

A still more serious objection to 
their 
homes to hospitals or institutions in 


removing the children from 


the country is the fact of actual ex- 
perience that when crippled or de- 
formed children are removed from 
the care of their parents for a length 
of time, it is seldom that the parents 
them back 


The parents become ac- 


will receive into their 
families. 
customed to the idea that the pub- 
lic will care for the child, and, as it 
is troublesome at home and very 
much in the way, besides being an 
expense, by moving and leaving no 
address behind them, or by protest- 
ing that they have not the means, 
they throw the care of the child on 
the community, and, as a conse- 
quence, it becomes a public charge 
through its minority, and very likely 
a pauper later on. This is not our 
experience only, but also that of 
with whom I have talked, 


and it is for this reason that I advo- 


others 


cate day schools for such children 


rather than removal from their 


homes. 
The discussion of this subject has 
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brought out a great difference of 
opinion regarding the number of 
children 

In the 
New York hospitals there are about 


crippled and deformed 


there are in the community. 
five hundred beds for such cases, 
and we have had no difficulty in 
finding room for our children when- 
ever they needed surgical care. As 
to the number of crippled and de- 
formed children who live in the tene- 
ment houses and are unable to at- 
tend public school, I think our ex- 
perience at the Sixty-third street 
school will be of value in estimating 
the number for the whole city. For 
three years we have canvassed the 
tenement district within the limits 
of a mile north and south and have 
found but fifty crippled children. 
This proportion carried out for the 
city, i. e., the borough of Manhat- 
tan, would amount to not’ far from 
six hundred children in all living in 
the poorer quarters. To care for 


these in institutions would cost 
three or four times as much as in 
day schools. 

It seems to me that in towns and 
smaller cities the proper way of car- 
ing for such children is in day 
schools in which the school rooms, 
teachers, nurse, visiting surgeon, and 
wagonette should be supplied by the 
board of education, and the indi- 
vidual attention and care so neces- 
sary, be supplied by committees of 
ladies, who, while not having direct 
authority over the school, would ex- 
and 


ercise an advisory oversight 
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have direct charge of the question 
of meals, clothing, friendly visiting 
among the parents, and oversight of 
the children when they leave the 
school. This plan may not be prac- 
city like New 


York, except where it can be done 


ticable in a great 
by a private society similar to the 
children’s aid society co-operating 
with the city authorities, but in 


smaller cities or towns it should 
be undertaken in co-operation with 
the school board and _ private 
hospitals. 

The cost of carrying on these day 
schools, including the cost of wagon- 
ettc, etc., assuming that there is no 
rent to pay, we have found to be $50 
This 


would be the cost to a board of edu- 


per annum for each child. 


cation which might undertake such 
work. The 
having charge of the charitable end 


of the work would expend over and 


committee of ladies 


above this whatever in their judg- 
This 


the best plan for 


ment circumstances require. 
we believe to be 
meeting the needs of such of these 
little sufferers as have homes. For 
orphan or deserted children, too, it 
would have many advantages over 
the usual custom of sending them 
to the almshouses. We have found 
it possible in New York city to board 
homeless children in private families 
in the locality of the day school, 
thus conserving for them the benefits 
of home life. This plan might be 
carried out by local authorities in 
co-operation with private charity. 





THE MASSACHUSETTS PROBATION SYSTEM: 
REPORT OF ROBERT O. HARRIS. 


|The Massachusetts probation system has been referred to several times in the REVIEW 
Vol. ix, pp. lot-2, 127, 500-7). It developed from the initiative of a number of citizens of 
Boston, who for some time had been in the practice of visiting the police court and seeking 
out offenders who could properly be released without imprisonment, for whom they 
became sureties to the court, and whom they endeavored to reclaim. In 1878, as a 
result of their. work, a law was passed requiring the appointment of a_ probation 
officer by the city of Boston. This experiment proving successful, in 1880 an 
act was passed authorizing the appointment of a probation officer in each city 
and town of the commonwealth. Further success brought about the passage in I89gI 
of an act making mandatory the appointment of a probation officer by each municipal, 
police, and district court. In 1898 the system was extended by authorizing the appointment 
of probation officers by the superior court. Two important bills for still further extension 
and improvement are now before the legislature. One establishes a metropolitan district, 
provides for a bureau of records, and for machinery which will make it possible to co-ordi- 
nate the service and secure the co-operation of the probation officers and the police in getting 
information, thus increasing the effectiveness of the service. The other bill permits all 
non-resident cases to be placed on probation under home probation officers ; allows 
probation for all persons fined, in order to give them time for payment; and authorizes 
payment in instalments to probation officers. This measure is expected to keep out of 
prison many who should never go there, but who are now sent because of inability to pay 
a fine at the moment of conviction. It would increase materially the revenues from fines, 
save the expense of commitment, secure the reduction of the prison population, and 
accordingly the cost of maintaining prisons. The following report, made by the district 
attorney of Plymouth and Norfolk counties, shows the results of a year’s experience with 
the system under favorable conditions, and in cases of greater momentthan the drunkenness 
cases which compose the large majority of probation cases in Boston. Whatever may 
be said about the ‘‘impractical theorists’”” who have from the first been the staunch 
supporters of the probation system, it will hardly be possible for critics to assert that the 


writer of the present report is lacking in practical experience.—THE Eptrors. | 


The police, district, and municipal known that, for every case actually 
courts of Massachusetts have had _ presented to a jury, there are two in 
probation officers for some years, which pleas are offered. I find, in 
but the officers in those courts have looking over my records in the two 
had no control over or charge of counties, that out of about three 
criminals liable to sentence in the thousand cases handled a little more 
superior court. Every district at- than one-third have been actually 
torney knows that the matter of tried, and in the remainder pleas 
sentence, or other disposition of de- have been offered. The statement 
fendants who have either been con- of the number of cases does not dis 
victed or pleaded guilty, is fully as close the number of individuals, for. 
troublesome as the preparation and in many cases, there are two, three, 


trial of cases. It is not generally or four defendants, so that the total 
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MASSACHUSETTS PROBATION SYSTEM. 


number of persons to be dealt with 
Each of 
these persons must receive some at- 
tention 


is considerably greater. 
before a decision can be 
arrived at as to what disposition 
The 
must be 
considered as well as the interests of 


shall be made of him or her. 
rights of the defendant 
the public. In dealing with crimes 
and criminals, it soon becomes pain- 
fully apparent to the prosecuting 
officer that 
crime, as well as in virtue, and that, 
do the best 


there are degrees in 


make 
mistakes in presenting men for sen- 


he can, he will 
tence. The district attorney has a 
large judicial discretion. He can 
decline to ask for sentence, or he 
can ask for it, and until he asks that 
sentence be imposed the court can do 
nothing. The whole burden of de- 
ciding what is best to be done thus 
falls upon the district attorney in 
the first instance. 

To those unfamiliar with court 
matters it may seem fair to say that 
the same crime may be always pun- 
ished in the same way ; that burglary, 
being a state prison offence, should 
always be punished by a sentence to 
state prison, and so on down the list 
That 
this isnot so becomes apparent upon 
a little Take 
men, jointly indicted and convicted 


of crimes and misdemeanors. 


consideration. two 
of breaking and entering a store. It 
might that, 
guilty of the particular crime, they 


seem being equally 


should be punished alike. Examina- 
tion into the history of the men 
shows that one is an old chronic 
offender, who must be placed in the 
dangerous class, but that the other 


is a young man, inexperienced in 
crime, drawn into first offence by his 
older, stronger, and more hardened 
companion; that the one treats his 
impending punishment as one of the 
risks of his business, while the other 
is overwhelmed by the realization 
of what his recklessness has brought 
him to, and anxious for opportunity 
to redeem himself. To punish them 
alike means to put the boy into the 
category of the dangerous, and pre- 
vent the possibility of his redemp- 
tion. An assault by a brutal, vicious 
“rounder,” although a misdemeanor 
only, may be a more serious matter 


than the entering of a shop by boys 


and the stealing of the petty cash, 
although the latter 


The chronic, persistent, and 


offence is a 
felony. 
illegal liquor dealer is more a of men- 
ace to the morals and good order of a 
community than the clerk who, on a 
single occasion, yields to temptation 
and steals from his employer, or 

The former, at 
the worst, can only be sent to the 


forges his name. 
house of correction, the latter may 
be sent to state prison. The one is 
defiant of the law in his usual course 
of life, and stands ready to violate 
the law at any time, and profit by 
the weakness of others, the other is 
a victim of his own weakness at a 
particular moment. 

To realize these distinctions, find 
out in just what class the offender 
belongs, and deal with him according 
to his true deserts is a difficult and 
delicate task. Nothing can be more 
distressing than to fear that we have 
caused a young man to undergo a 
penalty that he did not deserve, and 
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few things more provoking than to 
learn that we have allowed a really 
dangerous man to escape with a 
quarter of his just deserts. 

The commonwealth has recognized 
the difficulties, and provided differ- 
ent sorts of institutions, to which 
reformative methods may be applied. 

There are, however, many cases in 
which actual imprisonment is not 
necessary in order to work reform ; 
in which, the opportunity and en- 
couragement to do better being 
given, the offender gives promise of 
Other 


which the 


becoming a useful citizen. 
cases there are, in 


penalty, if imposed, would be a 
fine only, but which fine the man 
is too poor to pay. Non-payment 


subjects him to imprisonment, 
to loss of work and earnings, his 
family to deprivation, and the town 
to the support of his family during 
his time in jail. The opportunities 
to find out enough about the char- 
acter and previous history to enable 
the prosecuting officers to decide 
their have been 
The 


them, if allowed to go on 


fully cases 


limited. 


upon 
means of keeping 
run. of 
restricted, and the 


bail, are very 


methods of granting leniency un- 
satisfactory. We can “ continue for 
sentence,” *‘ place on file,” or allow 
the men to go on their own recog- 
nizance. No matter which method 
was adopted, unless the man com- 
mitted a new offence, and was 
brought into court again, we could 
not know how he was doing. His 
non-appearance might be real re- 
form, and it might be only continua- 


tion in crime in new fields. 


When the legislature passed the 
act giving us probation officers | 
welcomed it as a step in the right 
direction. It presented an oppor. 
tunity to deal justly with those who 
ought to be sentenced, to try to re. 
form those who have only started in 
them into self-re- 


crime, and turn 


specting and honest ways. It gave 
a chance to lighten the burdens of 
dependent wives, children, and _ par- 
ents, who are themselves innocent, 
but upon whom the punishment often 
bears heavily, and to minimize the 
tremendous cost to state, town, and 
county of supporting criminals and 
their families, by keeping men at 
work under the stimulus of the hope 
of redeeming themselves, and _ the 
fear of consequences if they did not. 
If we can keep the jail-marks off a 
man, and make him a good citizen, 
we have gained something worth 
striving for. 

I distinctly do not mean to be 
understood that all offenders should 
Neither 

Only 
those who seem to be on the border 


be first placed on probation. 
do I mean that most should. 


line between vice and virtue, whose 
offences and whose character do not 
indicate a decided trend towards 
vice, and who give promise, under 
proper encouragement and influence, 
of becoming worthy of confidence in 
the future, are to be placed on pro- 
bation. 

In 1898, I applied for the appoint- 
ment of a probation officer, and my 
application was granted by his honor, 
Mr. Justice Sherman. The salary 
was fixed at $1,200 per annum and 


expenses, payable, in equal parts, by 
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the counties of Plymouth and Nor- 
folk. The year will be 
about $1,400, or $700 for 
My reason for making the 


cost this 
each 
county. 
present report is that, having caused 
the county this new expense, I think 
the taxpayers are entitled to my 
reasons for doing so, and a report of 
the results so far. 

In Plymouth county, at the start, 
I made some mistakes, and placed 
some on probation who should not 
Norfolk, 
as we had got more used to it, I did 
a little better, and think that the 
system is 


have been so treated. In 


now in good working 


order. Before giving my first year’s 


results, I feel that I should state 


what my ideas were as to possible re- 


sults. I knew that the criminals I 
was to deal with represented the 
social residuum, the scrapheap of 
our civilization, upon which are cast 
the wrecks and broken odds and ends 
of life, and did not represent the 
better classes, the churches, or col- 
leges, although every stratum of 
society makes its contribution to the 
mass It being, therefore, a ques- 
tion of culling refuse, I realized that 
a small percentage would be selected 
as worthy of efforts at redemption, 
and that, of those selected, only a 
portion would fulfill our hopes and 
expectations. The question was thus 
one of trying to save a few, and only 
afew, but these few, saved, seemed 
to me to represent so much of value, 
that I thought the expenditure justi- 
fied. My first year’s results are so 
far ahead of my expectations that I 
do not dare to hold them out asa 
promise for the future of equal re- 


sults. As the number on probation 
increases we shall probably get more 
first, 


number ; 


failures, and for two reasons; 
because of the increased 
second, because success may encour- 
age us to try less promising cases. I 
believe in the system as an advance 
in the management of criminals. 

A word in regard to the process, 
and then I shall come to my results. 
A prisoner deemed worthy of proba- 
tion must first be either convicted or 


plead guilty. The probation officer 


then becomes his surety for his ap- 


pearance in court when wanted. This 
suretyship gives the officer the right 
to surrender him at any time, if satis- 
fied that the man is not doing, and 
does not mean to do, well. The man 
is then ebliged to report to the 
officer at stated intervals, and the 
officer is required to keep run of 
him, and ascertain his course and 
habit 


each term of cdurt. 


of life, and report to me at 
If, at the end 
of a year, the man is doing well, his 
Before the 
case is considered for probation, the 


case is placed on file. 


officer makes inquiry in regard to 
record, 
With that 


knowledge, we examine the facts in 


history, previous criminal 


family, etc., of the man. 


the case against him, and then de- 
cide whether it is safe to try him on 
probation. 

Now as to results. 

In Plymouth county, twenty-two 
men taken. Of 


surrendered by the 


have been these, 


six had to be 


officers, 


and fourteen have met all our hopes. 


two have wavered some, 


In Norfolk county eighteen were 


taken, one of whom was a young 





THE 
woman. One only has disappointed 
me. The woman is doing finely, and 
occupies a position of trust with 
people who know her record. Several 
of the men have secured positions 
in other states, but continue to re- 
One 
enlisted in the army, was sent to the 


port regularly. young man 


Philippines, has been fighting all 
summer, but continues to report by 
letter. His last 
in the trenches outside of 


letter was written 
Manila, 
and was manly and promising in 
tone. Surely such results justify the 
effort. 

To the 
only, aside from all questions of sen- 


taxpayers, as taxpayers 


timent, of philanthropy, there is 
The 


seventeen in Norfolk county, if sen- 


also comfort in these facts. 


tenced, would have received an 


average of cight months each. 


Reckoning the cost of maintenance 


at $15 a month, we have a saving of 


$2,040, or nearly three times the 
The 


fourteen in Plymouth county would 


officer's salary and expenses. 


have received an average of nine 
months, and on the same basis of 
cost, this represents a saving of 
$1,890, or two and a half times the 
Add to this saving what 
the 


support dependent families and rela- 


expense. 
it would have cost towns to 
tives, and the earnings of the men 
themselves, and the purely financial 
aspect of the question is a satis- 
When to this is added 


the moral and philanthropic aspects, 


factory one. 


we find a whole that is encouraging, 
and that may well lead us to hope 
for still greater improvements in the 
management and treatment of the 
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weak, the reckless, and the vicious. 
The 


of danger, like any other, but they 


system has its possibilities 
lie only in the direction of allowing 
it to be used as an easy way to “let 
up” on men who really ought to be 
punished. The remedy for that is 
in the district attorney’s office, and 
it is hardly to be believed that any 
district attorney will use the power 
in any but legitimate and _ proper 
ways. Care must be exercised in 
the selection of officers, as an unfit 
This 


I was 


man might work much harm. 
is true of all officers, however. 
fortunate enough in having at hand 
the man I selected, one who possesses 
qualities, attainments, and experi- 
ence which render him _ peculiarly 
well fitted for the place, and whose 
heart is in his work. 


[Ina personal letter tothe Editors, 
Mr. Harris adds the following :| 

At the outset,arresting officers were 
a little hostile, as they thought it was 
hardly fair to make them work to 
detect and arrest criminals, and then 
let them go without sentence. They 
have now pretty generally come to 
the matter, and to a 
recognition of the fact that the work 
of the probation officer does not in 


understand 


any way interfere with theirs, and 
that after they have done their duty 
in presenting the criminal to the 
court it is no concern of theirs what 
the court does with him. They now 
give us all the assistance they can in 
court 


obtaining the and 


history 
record of the men, and show an in- 
terest in the matter which is helpful 


and encouraging. 
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THE CARE OF 


DESTITUTE, NEGLECTED, AND 


DELINQUENT CHILDREN. 


(AMERICAN PHILANTHROPY OF 


BY HOMER 


ViI—PRIVATE CHARITIES FOR CHILDREN, 
1875-1900. 

The development of private chari- 
ties during the last quarter of the 
century has been variously affected 
in different states by the policies 
adopted by the public authorities 
for the care of children who are 

Where 
public institutions, especially state 
institutions, 


charges upon the public. 
have been established 
for the care of children permanently 
separated their 
charities have ‘gradually 
turned their attention to the tem- 
porary care of children, or tothe care 


from parents, the 


private 


of some special class of children not 
fully provided for by the public, or 
tothe development of special lines of 
instruction, emphasizing their edu- 
cational rather than their charitable 


features. Where the subsidy plan 
has been adopted, the institutions 
wholly supported by private funds 
have usually ceased to be an im- 
portant factor in the situation, and 
the subsidized institutions have in- 
creased in numbers and size, without 
much specialization in purpose. The 
plan tends to increase the number 
of institutions receiving about the 
same classes of children and caring 
forthem by the same methods. A 
tendency to 


differentiation and 
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FOLKS. 


specialization of private charities is 
undoubtedly better for the com- 
munity. 

the 


quarter-century, 


the 
institu- 
tions multiplied rapidly in all parts 


During early part of 
oD d 


children’s 
of the country. Forty were incor- 
porated in New York alone in the 
fifteen years, 1875-90. Since 
of the 
charities has been necessary for the 


1883 
the consent state board of 
incorporation of such institutions, 
and several needless and unworthy 
applications have been denied. In 
Philadelphia, only nine new institu- 
tions were incorporated in the in- 
1875 to 1893, the last date 
for which the figures are available. 
the the 


charge of various protestant denom- 


terval 


Four of nine were under 


inations. In Boston, some eleven 


institutions, none of them large, 
and all of them entirely supported 
by private funds, have been organ- 
ized since 1875. Several of these 
have recently employed placing-out 
agents, or have established co-oper- 
ation with the Boston children’s aid 


The 


asylum, which at first received state 


society. Massachusetts infant 
aid, has for many years been sup- 
ported wholly by private funds. 
Although exact statistics are not 
available, it seems certain that there 
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has been a marked diminution in 


the number of new _ institutions 


organized during the last decade. 


This 
largely to the influence 
of the 
have favored the placing-out system, 


seems to be due 


Children’s Aid 
Societies. 
agencies which 
and to the remarkable success which 
has attended that system in many 
The New York 


aid society has continued its placing- 


states. children’s 
out work to the present, though its 
co-operation with public authorities 
very greatly decreased after about 
1875, the principal reason being that 
inasmuch as the society declined to 
take into account the religious faith 
of the children in selecting homes, 
it met with violent opposition from 
many sources. The children placed 
out by it in recent years have been 
received largely through its lodging 
houses, or from protestant institu- 
tions, or from parents. 

One of the most influential of the 
placing-out societies has been the 
Boston children’s aid society. The 
principal work of this society from 
1863 to 1885 was the maintenance 
of an excellent farm school for way- 
ward farm, 


boys, known as_ pine 


with an oversight over the boys 
returned to 
this 


The report for 1884 notes the need 


placed in families or 


their parents, from school. 


of an additional farm school, and 
children di- 
In 1886 a 


country home, in which a few boys 


also of sending some 


rectly to country homes. 


had been boarded, was developed 
school, and a 
after. 


into a second farm 


third was established soon 


The girls under the care of the so- 
ciety were sent directly to families. 
destitute and 


The number — of 


neglected children, not requiring 
even the training of the farm school, 
but who could be placed directly 
in private families, rapidly increased. 
Some of these children were placed 
in free homes, many received wages, 
and others were boarded in families. 
This society was among the first to 
develop a careful, systematic, and 
satisfactory plan for the investiga- 
tion of the character and circum- 
stances of families applying for chil- 
dren, and has exerted a powerful 
influence in raising the standards of 
placing-out work, not only in Massa- 
chusetts, but also in other states. 
On October 1, 


were under the care of this society 


1891, 255 children 


in families, sixty in the three tarm 
schools, 168 in their own homes, and 
twenty-seven in institutions. In 
1892 one of the three farm schools 
was discontinued, one-third of its 
pupils being sent to the other farm 
schools, and the remainder, with 
one exception, placed in families. 
The report for 1896 notes the clos- 
ing of another of the farm schools, 
a step due partially to the fact that 
the location had become undestr- 
able for the purpose, and also that 


additional provision had been made 


in other ways for this class of chil- 


dren. The report for 1899 contains 
the final report of the third and last 
farm school, due partly to the 
smaller number of wayward boys 
coming under the care of the society 
and partly to other causes. The 


number of children under the care 
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of the placing-out agency on Octo- 
ber 1, 1899, was 289, of whom 132 
were in boarding homes, eighty-two 
in free homes, forty-three were re- 
ceiving wages, and thirty-two were 
There 
under supervision 360 other children, 


otherwise placed. were also 


of whom 277 were in their own 


homes. The important work done 
by this society through its proba- 
tion agency, its bureau of informa- 
tion, and its home libraries and 
other 


condition 


agencies for improving the 
of children in their own 


homes does not fall within the 
scope of this paper. 

The co-operation of the children’s 
aid society of Pennsylvania with 
public authorities has already been 
described. In addition to this it re- 
ceives a large number of needy or 
semi-wayward children direetly from 
parents, and some from magistrates, 
all of which are supported by volun- 
tary contributions, from which source 
the funds for the running expenses 
This 


society has also worked out very 


of the society are also met. 


careful plans for investigating appli- 
cations for children, and for exercis- 
ing oversight over placed-out chil- 
dren. The Henry Watson children’s 
aid society of Baltimore also has 
strengthened its placing-out work, 
and extended its co-operation with 


institutions, during the past three 


years. A children’s aid society or- 
ganized in Rochester, in 1895, some- 
what on the plan of the Philadelphia 
society, has done excellent work. 
main- 
mi Bs 


committee of the state charities aid 


A similar agency has been 


tained by the Newburgh, 


association since 1893. 


ones In 1885, a society called 
Placing-out the 


Societies. 


American educa- 


tional aid association, 
afterwards called the national chil- 


dren’s home society, was 


office in 


Although placing-out was not its 


organ- 


ized, with an Chicago. 


original object, it found this field 


more attractive, and founded a 


number of state organizations for 
such work. The society soon became 
a loose federation of state organiza- 
tions whose work differed greatly in 
character and merit. Societies were 


organized in some states already 


amply provided with  placing-out 


and the character and 


methods of the promoters of the 


agencies, 


national organization were not always 
such as to commend themselves to 
thoughtful people. In some cases 
the state organizations passed into 
the hands of incompetent, if not 
untrustworthy, people. In other 
states much good has been accom- 
plished and more careful methods 
The Illinois 


branch has recently been reorgan- 


have been introduced. 


ized, and with the aid of its efficient 
secretary has done and will do much 
that 
Minnesota, 


to improve the situation in 


state. The work of the 
Ohio, Wisconsin, and South Dakota 
branches has also been commended. 
The organization as a whole has 
done much to popularize the placing- 
out plan, and has created a public 
opinion in its favor which has had a 
favorable reflex action upon many 
public and private institutions. 

The boys and girls’ aid society of 
California San 
Francisco in 1874 to undertake the 


was organized in 


work carried on so successfully by 
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the New York children’s aid society. 
It has, however, devoted most of its 
energies to the maintenance of a 
temporary home for children. 

In 1885, a boys and girls’ aid so- 
Portland, 
This society has a temporary 


ciety was 
Ore. 


home for the reception of destitute 


organized in 


and neglected children, from which 
they are placed out as soon as pos- 
sible. During 1899, 351 children 
and the average 


the 


were received, 


period of residence in home 


was only one month. 


A method akin to placing out, 


which has met much success in 
Boston for the past twenty years, 
and for shorter periods in Philadel- 
phia, New York, and elsewhere, is 
that of placing homeless mothers of 
young children in situations in the 
This 
avoids making either mother or child 
the 
child the advantage of a mother’s 
the the 
benefit of keeping and caring for her 


child. 


carried on as an individual charity, 


country with their children. 


a charge upon charity, gives 


Oo 
Dp 


care, and mother moral 


In Boston this work has been 
in Philadelphia by the children’s aid 


New York by the 
state charities aid association. 


society, and in 


Among the institutions 
Children’s 


ive recently established and 
Communities. - 


worthy of special note is 
the George junior republic at Free- 
The 


plan is that of organizing the children 


ville, Tompkins county, N. Y. 


in a miniature republic, and thus 
teaching them the nature of govern- 
ment and respect for law. There is 


also a special currency and a system 


of payment for services, and for living 
expenses, by which the children are 
taught the necessity of labor, and 
made to feel the effects of idleness, 
The experiment is of great value in 
demonstrating the extent to which 
methods can be introduced in 
While not distinctly a 
reformatory institution, the children 


such 
institutions. 


are mostly of a class who otherwise 
would be committed for correctional 
treatment. 

As an institution which has made 
effort to 
give agricultural training, the. Mc- 
Mc Don- 
ough, Md., should be mentioned. 


a special and successful 


Donough farm school at 


The Foulke and Long institute in 
Philadelphia has made special effort 
to provide training in domestic 
The Williamson 
trade school, near Philadelphia, an 


science to girls. 


endowed institution incorporated in 
1888 and opened several years later, 
is in many respects similar to Girard 
college. 

The Samuel Ready asylum for 
orphan girls, of Baltimore, opened 
in 1887, has an endowment of half 
a million dollars and valuable real 
estate. Admission is by competi- 
The 


kept until eighteen years of age, 


tive examination. girls are 
and are taught dressmaking, type: 


writing, bookkeeping, music, of 


other means of earning a liveli- 


hood. The Egenton female orphan 
asylum, also of Baltimore, opened 
in 1880, receives an annual income 
of $10,000 from its endowment. It, 
too, aims to receive the more prom- 
ising class of orphans, and to give 


them special training. It is about 
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to move from the city to the 


country. A similar step is being 
taken by the Roman catholic or- 
phan asylum of New York, which 
is the oldest of the Roman catholic 
New York, 
supported by private funds. 


and is 
The 


city has, how- 


institutions in 


site given by the 
become 
and will 


valuable, 
only provide funds 
for new and better buildings, but 


ever, extremely 


not 


also add to the endowment. 
The Cincinnati 
the Cleveland 


asylum, and, to a less degree, the 


children’s home, 


protestant orphan 
Chicago orphan asylum, have laid 
special stress upon the temporary 
care of children and placing them in 
The Rose 
orphans’ home at Terre Haute, Ind., 
and the Washburn memorial orphan 


families at an early age. 


asylum of Minneapolis have paid 


greater attention to institutional 


care. In Chicago there are now 


twenty-three homes and asylums 


for children supported by private 
donations, a large majority of which 


have been founded since 1875. 


There are also in or near the city 


four ‘industrial schools,” two for 


boys and two for girls, largely 


supported by public funds, and 


one foundling asylum. 
institutions and 


homes for children founded by pri- 


The number of 


vate enterprise and maintained by 
private charity is so large that it is 
not possible even to mention many 
excellent and notable institutions. 
Scarcely a city of any size in the 
whole United States is now without 
some organized effort in behalf of 


destitute children. 


with the 
census of 1880, Mr. Fred- 


ieee In connection 


Children in 


Institutions. _. re 
erick H. Wines prepared 


a list of homes for children in each 
state, with their census on June 1, 
1880. This list of 613 institutions, 
with a total population of 50,579, 
appears in the /zternational Record 
of Charities and Correction, March 
and April, 1886, and a summary by 
states may be found in the proceed- 
ings of the national conference of 
charities and correction of that year. 

In the census of 1890, the number 
of inmates of institutions for chil- 
dren, not including reformatories, is 
states 


given by but not by _ in- 


dividual institutions. There is also 
a table giving the census of each 
benevolent institution in the United 
States, but it 


homes for the aged, and other chari- 


includes hospitals, 


ties, as well as homes for children, 
and in many cases it is impossible to 
determine the purpose of the insti- 
tution from its name. 

The following table, compiled from 
the census returns of 1880 and 18go, 
includes both public and private in- 
stitutions, but does not include re- 
formatories nor children in families: 


NUMBER OF CHILDREN IN CHARITABLE INSTITU- 


PIONS IN THE UNITED STATES, AS SHOWN 
BY U. S. CENSUS IN 1850 AND I59g0. 


No. of No. of 
Institutions. Children 
North Atlantic Division. 1880. 1880. 


on 


195 
New Hampshire 5 144 
Vermont ‘ 176 
Massachusetts....... 5 3,463 
Rhode Island........ 319 
Connecticut 466 
New York. 18,624 
New Jerséy ....:.- 1,049 
Pennsylvania... 7,339 


30,775 
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No. of 
Institutions, 
ur fianti 7v7sziOn,. 1650. 


Delaware 
Maryland 27 
District of Columbia. II 


Virginia e.Gn, ae 
2 


West Virginia....... 
North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Georgia 


PADS 66 kise ed ans ewe 


North 

Ohio 

Indiana 
Illinois 
Michigan... 
Wisconsin 
Minnesota ... 


Missouri 
North Dakotz 
South Dakoté 
Nebraska . 


9,934 


Centra 


No. of 
Children. 


74 
212 
439 
502 

16 


4,063 


5,970 
1,762 
2,703 
1,144 
L ce? 

597 

568 


1,613 


Ii! 
16! 


16,046 


No. of 
Institutions. 


1880, 


No. of 
Children 
Western Division. * 


Colorado.... 
New Mexico 
Nevada.... : 
Washington... 
Oregon.... 
California 


United States (totals) 613 65,651 


In view of the fact that in New 
York alone the number of children 
in institutions has increased to 35,- 
000, the total census of children’s 
homes in the United States in Igoo 
may be conservatively estimated at 
from 80,000 to 85,000, or, including 
juvenile offenders (numbering 11,107 
in 1880, and 14,846 in 18g0), at 100,- 
ooo. We can only guess at the num- 
ber of children who have been placed 
in families and now are (or ought to 
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Criminal Sociology, (F. A. Kellor.) 
The American versus the Latin school, 
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ATLANTIC MONTHLY. 
Co-operation in the 
wood.) 
BULLETIN OI 
ary.) 
Protection of 
Labor Laws. 
CrenTuRY. New York. 
The Success of the 
in Great Britain. 


New York. 


West. (W. S. Har- 


LABOR. Washington (Janu- 


Workmen Under #/ 


Government Telegraph 


$ 


(W. S. Harwood.) 
CHARITY ORGANISATION REVIEW. 
(February.) 

The Legal Position of Salvation Shelter 


(David Walsh.) 


London 





96 THE CHARITIES REVIEW. 


Account of the attempt to enforce proper 
sanitary control over the shelters. A favor- 
able legal decision finally rendered. 

The Housing of the Working Classes. 

(C.. 3. Lock.) 

Overcrowding in various districts of Lon- 
don. Criticism of attempts made by the 
London County Council toward bettering 
present conditions. Suggests as a means of 
betterment the establishment of an effective 
tram system. 


ComING AGE. Boston. (March.) 


Race and Religion in Swiss Referendum 
Votings. (Eltweed Pomery.) 
Statistics intended to show the influence of 
direct legislation in dissolving race and 
religious prej udices. 


CONSERVATIVE REVIEW. Washington. 


(March.) 
The Social Condition of the Ante-Bellum 
Negro. (James C, Ballagh.) 
A favorable picture of slave life. 
CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. London. (March.) 


Housing the Poor. (Robert Donald.) 
Progress made in London since 1851. 


Forum. New York. 


A Tuberculosis Quarantine Not 
ticable, (Dr. Wm. P. Munn.) 


Prac- 


INDEPENDENT. New York. 
The Haverhill Gas Case. (John C, Chase.) 
(February 22.) 
Reduction in the price of gas by state com- 
missioners. 
The Limits of Competition, 
Gladden.) (March 1.) 
Competition must cease in industries in 
which public property is employed and ex- 
clusive privileges granted, and the state 
must become chief partner or sole owner. 
The People’s Theater, (Maurice Pottecher.) 
(March 8.) 
The open air theater of Bussang, France. 
An attempt to bring the drama, as a moral 
force, back close to nature and to the 
people. 


(Washington 


Effect of Trusts on Labor, 
bold.) (March 15.) 
Defence of the trust by a director of the 

Standard Oil Company. 
Municipal and Business Corruption, (Bird 
S. Coler.) (March 15.) 
The City and the Citizen, 
(March 22.) 
Party loyalty, the great obstacle to municipal 
reform. 
NEW ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 
The Education of the 
(Kate G. Wells.) 
Description of the state school at Waltham, 
Mass. 
OvurLook. New York. 
The Regeneration of Rural New England. 
I—Economic. (R. L. Hartt.) (March 3.) 
The Rochdale Pioneers, (W. S. Har- 
wood.) (March 3.) 
Some German Social Democrats. (E. A, 
Steiner.) (March 3.) 
The Regeneration of Rural New England. 
L/]—Social, (R. L. Hartt.) (March 10.) 
Suggests the agency of country social settle- 
ments. 
The Tenement-House Exhibit. 
W. Betts.) (March ro.) 
The Regeneration of Rural New England 
TIT/—Religious. (R. L. Hartt.) (March 
17.) 
POPULAR SCIENCE 
(March.) 
Typical Criminals, (S. G. Smith.) 
Asserts, in opposition to the Italian school, 
the personal responsibility of the individual. 


REVIEW OF REviIEWs. New York. (March. 
A New York ‘* Colony of Mercy.” (Sy4- 
ney Brooks.) 
Description of the Craig 
leptics. 


(J. D. Arch. 


(O. K. Stuart.) 


Boston. (March.) 
Feeble-Minded 


(Lillian 


MONTHLY. New York 


colony for epi- 


(March.) 
(W. H. 


New Haven. 
in England, 


YALE REVIEW. 
Rural Sanitation 
Allen.) 
Administration in rural districts. Shows 
weakness of the American system in fail- 
ing to make legislation effective by proper 
administration of rural sanitary regulations 
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